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OF FOOD. 


“When ™ inin-down,” “tired” or ailing in any . . you 
“may be sure the life forces are. not taking uv syour 
"present food the things required” to keep Boc —_—_— Brain 


Ee well. It is very certain you will dist over en the = = 
. # food is changed properly. . ee ien 
3 az ~* The reason for advocating . Re 
..& v Vv ; al 
Yape=.. iis T 
pe=.« ‘ii ot spaces 


ae that this. food contains utiieal p _.te of Potash 
‘obtained from wheat and barley from; ture makes ]- Contains the requisites for 


re (it combination with albumen) the gre. * ‘+ of Brain . A Delightful Hal-heur 
; er pee =o . : Mee 


2 “and Nerve centres. 


Lar ‘Builds up those parts strong and vigor’ © :..d the 
Spes-doen. wd tices" feelings are gone. D. PER OUNCE A. 


Packets only. 


! ys trial of | Grape-Nuts will prove it. 
~ 2 (7d. per packet at all Gf 


INE nn. HEADACH::. 


re pear poe Bend stamped envelope for Free Sample, 
tee you, A Lect. HUDOSBRSFIELD. 


COMFORT DURING THE WINTER 
ty having your wheels fitted with the 


AL DUNLOP 


“Batra thick rubber tread and tube; puncture- 
resisting, non-slipping, most durable. 


44s. per 


“IT IS ABLE TO SUPPORT LIFE.”—Lancet, 


"pLnsne cocon 


One cup contains more noarishment than 10 cups 


of any ordinary Cocoa, and is absolutely free from 
chemicals and added starchy matter, 


Nourishes, Warms, Strengthens. 
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Think 

This 

Over— 
~That’s All. 


T= would be perfectly astonished if you were: made 

aware of the many thousands of pounds absolutely 
thrown away from year to year upon so-called curatives 
that are foisted upon a public only. too willing to believe 
the specious arguments laid before them. 


The replenishing of the system from the wasting of 
tissues which is going on every day can only be accom- 
plished by the proper assimilation of food. 

It cannot be done with medicine. It ean, however, 
be accomplished with a perfect, peat palatable, 
and agreeable Food: Beverage. Dr. - 

Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is such a Food 
Beverage, possessing, as it does, 
wonderful nourishing, strengthening, 
and stimulative “powers, unsurpassed 
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By MAX MALINI. 


(Is this article Max Malini, the famous illusionist, 
explains some the tricks by which he recently 
amazed King Edward, Qucen Alexandra, and the 
President of the United States. His Majesty, at the 
2nd of Malini’s performance, frankly acknowledged 
that he had been “utterly mystified,” while when 
President Roosevelt witnessed Malini’s “simple 

uzzles ” he said, “This is the most mystifying man I 

ve ever met.” Malini is an Austrian by birth, and 
is only, twenty-eight years old. | : 


Ir is quite a mistake to imagine that Royal person- 
ages are more difficult to entertain—I mean from an 
entertainer’s point of view—than are plain Mr. and 
Mrs. So-and-so. 

On the contrary, I have always found—and I have 
appeared before many Courts in various European 
capitals—that the rulers of the world’s greatest 
countries are truly sympathetic in their interest in 
t whose humble duty it is to endeavour to amuse 


em. 

Than Queen Alexandra and King Edward VII., I 
have never known more kindly patrons. When, a few 
weeks ago, I. was commanded to appear at Welbeck, 
where Their Majesties were spending a few days with 
the Duke and Duchess of Portland, I was told before 
I set out that it was my duty to mystify Britain's 
Rulers. And I did so—at least His Majesty graciously 
informed me at the end of performance that he 
had been absolutely mystified. 

A NOVEL COAT-PEG. 

I will tell you about somo of the tricks I did. First 
of all, on walting. fata the room, I failed to notice a 
regs which to hang my overcoat, and as, of course, 

id not care to mention this a mt oversight on 
the part of the architect, ca upholsterer, or 
whoever is responsible for “ business, 
naturally had to look around for a substitute. 

So I asked for an ordinary pencil. . 

And on that pencil I hung my overcoat. How is 
that done? — you will ask. Well, it is quite 
simple. All ave to do is to put your pencil flat 
eguanes the door and rub it sharply—once up and 
once down—and there it will remain, strong and 
Cee are h ied hang two - on = - T it 
yourself. It’s quite . child can do it—surely ! 
then, psy a button off the Duke of 
Portland’s coat, and replaced it so that there was not 
a single mark of a rent or tear. That, too, is easy; 
but, as I have told the oe of = Ls ¥ 

to secrecy. oney, bullion, bags o! 
bullion, would not bey the secret of this trick from 
me; will promise—if ever I am 
allowed to dive the secret of this trick, I will do 
so to readers of Pearson's Weekly. What more can 


“But deeds, not words, so I will explain another 
tvick instead. Take a plain piece of wood—the lid 
of a cigar-box for example—lay it, with one end prv- 

over the eo a table or any flat surface, 
and over the =i “ wood resting on yas er 
— an open tof newspaper. en y a 
7 iyo glace blow to knock that piece of wood 
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| for general purposes are the PEARSON'S SHILLING HANDBOOKS, 
1 of which a list appears on page 519. 
Select the Book you want, fill up the Coupon, and win a 


; that thin piece of wood off 
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How | Mystified King Fawar 


as it is called, is the best 
yet invented that I feel 
© proud to let you into the 


secret. The next time you 
are whiling away an hour 
eg A 
. Ww im. 
ve a@ little practice you will doom become expert 
at 10. 


_. Patience and perseverance work miracles from an 
illusionist’s point of view. 

Of course, I did many more tricks before Thet: 
Majesties, and I have never felt so delighted in my 
life as when Queen Alexandra and King Paward r- 
sonally congratulated me and frankly acknowl 
that they had been completely ignorant as to how I 
had performed my tricks. 

But it is also my boast that I have succeeded in 
mystifying President Roosevelt. 

HE CHOSE THE TEN OF DIAMONDS, 


Some little time the President summoned me 

to a r at the White House, Washington, where 1 
was blindfolded and then handed a peck of cards. 
I quietly passed the cards to the President's secre- 
tary, then to two other gentlemen present, and asked 
them, including the President, to select a ; but 
I warned them not to let me see the cards, but to 
place them back in the pack wherever Seer Beneed. 

Then I asked Secretary Cortelyou to 
and shuffle them as much as wished. did so. 
The cards were then thrown upon the floor and divided 
into three packs. I knelt down and asked President 
Roosevelt for the loan of a penknife. The President 
handed me his pocket-knife closed, and I said: 

“ Now, if you please, Mr. President, open it.” 
President Roosevelt did so, and, after taki: 
penknife, I scattered the cards all’ over the 
then “dug around” with the knife for a while, and 
finally I put a card on the end of the blade, but before 
turning it up I asked the President what card he had 


chosen. 

He replied, “The ten of diamonds.” 

I turned the card u , and there, sure enou it 
was—the ten of diamonds. The President immediatel 
lows ingly confessed that he had “been had,” an 
added, “You certainly are the most mystifying man 
I have ever met.” 

JUST TRY THAT ONE EXPERIMENT. 


I do not mention this remark in any boastful spirit, 
but merely to show that successful results can be 
achieved by anyone who has suflicient patience and 
perseverance to go through that drudgery which alone 
is the steppin -stone to feats really worth doing. 

This trick also, I regret, 1 cannot explain, but those 
who wish to do a little amateur mystifying cannot do 
better than practise these “puzzles” I have set forth 
in this short article, 

I would add that from an illusionist’s point of view 
it is well to do everything in the full view of the 
audience, without the asxistance of concealed wires, 
mirrors, or trick cabinets. 

When I was commanded to appear before His 
Majesty a few weeks ago I had not the remotest idea as 
to what space I should have to perform in; indeed, I | 
did not even know whether I should appear on a 
stage or in the centre of the room. 

And one more word. If you succeed in knocking 

table do not forget to 

let me know. I should like to mect you. Surely to 

dislodge a piece of wood weighing only a few ounces, 
and held down by a single sheet of newspaper, is a 

a ek : 
oa fall don't Choa Halo 
lame me. 


Frest Mepicatn Man: “My practice has doubled 
since I came to this town.” 


Second Medical Man: “Oh! so you have got another 


patient?” 
-S0Ce~<- 
ees, ae ee , “ take the life of your 
nei ur, for i ce. —” 
“T'd do it in a minute,” interrupted the — 
man, “if the law would not interfere. He's 
to play the cornet.” 
Ch a - | 


Exrroven : “ You are having a decided flirtation with 
the girl who has charge of our telephone wire?” 
Truthful Clerk (with cold chills running up and down 
his spine, and with visions of instant dismissal) : 
“ Y-e-¢-8, sir; but ome es sive 
Employer: “Well, keep up; she'll more 
attention to our calls if you do.” 


companion. On sale everywhere. Price 


“ 


hae all the old features and many new “ee 


Onze Penny. 


Ewreeep at 
Grationsas Hatt, 


WHERE THE FUN WAS, 

“You see,” said the would-be funny electrical 
—— to a dull-looking man of middle age, who had 
asked a few questions, “ you see those two brass knobs 
are called the jerrywags, and that thing like a mangle 
the freezer, and when the jerrywags are shoved down 
into the thingumajigs the electricity comes bubbling 
along that brass pipe into the freezer and freezes it 
that cold we have to get a 6-foot thermometer to 
register it by. Yes; there's no mistake about it, elec- 
tricity’s the one wonderful thing on the earth. Good- 
morning, sir; hope you understood me!” 

As the dull-looking individual lounged away with an 
indolent expression on his face, the wag turned to his 
mate and said: “I say, Tim, hear mo having fun with 
that country feller?” 

“He’s been having fun with you, you mean,” an- 
swered the other. “ That’s the company’s new inspecting 
engineer! You'll probably get the sack.” 

. -—_0c< 

“ A srupte look is all I crave,” said the sentimental 
young man to the heiress. 

“Then you'd better consult your mirror,” she replied 


tartly. 
loo 
Departina Travewier : “How much for lunch?” 
Landlady: “Well, I am in the habit of charging 
eighteen-pence.” 
raveller : “Well, it’s a bad habit ; here’s a shilling. 


Good-day. 
Sr 1°] 
HOW TO BECOME AN M.P. 

“Wuar you want to do,” said the old politician to 
the young man who wanted to add M.P. after his name, 
“is to make yourself person: popular. If you can 
make people like you, they’re almost sure to vote your 
was 


“Yes; I sepreee so. You mcan that I am to cultivate 
an unaffected style of speaking, and that I am to use 
small words, put my — into homely phrase 
wherever it is possible to do so. I am to avoid any- 
thing, either in the matter of my discourse or in the 
manner of its delivery, which may be beyond the 
comprehension of my audience, or which may possibly 
create a prejudice against me, because, in the opinion 
of my audience, it savours of affectation.” 

The old politician dropped into his chair, and looked 
weary. 

- No,” he said emphatically, “that is not it at all.” 

“Have I misinterpreted your instructions?” 

“You have. What I mean is that whenever a woman 
holds a ged up at you, you have to chuck it under the 
chin and kiss it, and whenever you see @ man with a 
dog, you have to stop and tell owner that it’s the 
finest thoroughbred specimen you ever laid your eyes 
on. That's what I mean.” 

SOC 

Davontes: “This piano is really my own, isn’t it, 
father?” 

Father: “Yes, my dear.” 

“ And when I marry I can take it away with me?” 

“Certainly, my child. But don’t tell anyone; it 
might spoil your chances.” 

SOC 


“Tat new saleslady,” said the blonde at the ribbon 
counter, “has false hair and teeth.” 

“Yes,” replied the brunette, who condescended to 
sell handkerchiefs occasionally, “and it seems that’s 
not the only thing. I heard her complaining that she 
hadn't had a chance to get off her feet all day.” 

>-=00-— 
WHY HE DIDN’T VOTE. 

Art a recent municipal election there were three can- 
didates for one vacancy, and each did his utmost to 
secure the seat. One thing that all three did was to 
post their portraits on hoardings beside their election 
addresses. 

A member of the committee of one of the aspiring 
councillors, while ing a hoarding, noticed a work- 
ing man scanning the portraits. 

Well, my good man,” said he, “ what do you think 
of that of faces?” : 
The a Hs man shrugged his shoulders and made 


no reply. 
Well,” suggested the canvasser, “don’t you think 
you had better vote for Smauker?” 
that, though, mister,” replied the 


“TI dunno a 
workman, : . 
“Well, which candidate do you think you would like 
to vote for?” 
“Don't know anything about any of them,” answered 
as only one of 


see m can 
get 


Tt le the business man’e 


‘ 


the honest and intelligent elector ; “ but by what I can 
of them, I thank goodne: 


Sh 2 


te PaO: 


sati 5 
_ Suddenly the door of the end house in the opposite 


_—-@ 
“You couldn't help it,” he replied gallan 


TAKING PRIDE DOWN. 

A, sonst es aaa 5 Satine & Jer 

weeks a and t was ve 
wf ting Mimeelf 


a sign painted, &@ mule 
4 by the bridle. e was larly of this 
dickens——I mean, there might be a bit of arow.” _| stroke of business ente , and st y asked 
He was in the road almost before he had ended his his wife: 
—— looked ith ne ee oo Lenses ch eat 4 
You wo up with beseeching eyes. “Yes,” she replied, “it is a picture us 
THE ADJUTANT’S SHOE. aa won't really get into trouble, will you?” she | but who is the fellow holding the bridle?” is 


ee a ee 


“Not a bit of it,” he laughed. “You won't know it 
noe bapeened in the morning. Don’t worsy about it— 


He lly knew what prompted the last words, but 
she looked so childish standin twilight 
that they seemed to slip from him unawares. 

“ And I couldn’t tell what colour her eyes were,” 

search of the 


By LESLIE MOORE. 


Tue Adjutant was sitting by the window smoking. 
Ho was a little cross and very bored, for he had had a 
long and tiring day on Browndown. The Colonel also 

a 
com: 


“Dox’n you think that travelling abroad is more 
comfortable than it is at home?” 
“Rather! Why, I have travelled for weeks on the 
Continent without meeting @ single creditor.” 
; 


been grumpy, and the manceuvres had not been a 


plete success, “You don’t even know how to make a lemon tart,” 
In the quarters overhead a baby yelled at intervals ; hii to himself as he vanished in te | the achool girl, with fine scorn. , 
ge rt melas ‘i fate in d the feline species in . . : . ef “4 Al the rpc bday mest omy ar 
i nt an ; ° 
gence, be Adjutant ook of bth hie shoot sad red | programme from Seyee with an et of dilinct | te.” 
ma cats. With an ap kann. —_— st 


vanished, and the Adjutant gave a sigh of intense INTELLECTUAL BIRDS. 
A centarm University doctor, desiring to see a bird- 


exercise his employment, 


i ond 8 girl come ext. the field. . As soon as he saw the birds ialtased fe 
She had a of some flimsy material about her loin: ° J 
head, while her dainty dress glimmered softly in the “Th, are!” . 


gathering dusk. . 
She came slowly down the and into the road. 
The Adjutant watched her. had seen her arrival 
on the previous’ ing, and had been informed that 
sho was on a visit to Colonel and Mrs. Graham. 


Tn the road she paused, and stooped to examine some — “who i that birds 
ark object lying . woul understood 
gr aaa prner~ la a surprised tone of voice. Fe - 
note! round in ty, then suddenly raised ———— aogier Hew, Rages, what ave zap dcing! 
eyes. é . & e y ” 
The Adjutant’s quarters were situated above the staff Rogers : “ No, sir; I'm listening to you, sir. 
ee ee ee as tenes tere ais tome eo : , , 
a me aware of a . OW — 
ands rai of Keen blue oye emiling Sowa pon her. Hagiape ‘What—marry my daughter! Why, she's 
jutant was no longer F ; 3% i ; 
“Your shoes?” she demanded, a the oe sir. I — T'd come early to 


ae how on earth did they get here?” she |- “ Jenerxs is a man of remarkable perseverance.” 
“Is het” | 


“Yes, indeed. He has tried six different kinds of 
hair restorer, and he hasn’t given up the fight yet.” 
a : 


t; “but I'll be dashed if I 
can tell the colour of her eyes in this light. Wish 


“Not without six chaperons at least, she laughed Bs a ‘ 
He echoed the Hz: “ Your sister has a face like a cherub.” , 
“Talking of "he went on, “are you ire salaoel eae nee ere ar ee ees ee 


Witt just what I came for,” she answered. 
# you give me dance number one?” he 


we an introduction ! What will Mra. Grundy 
“ Captain Jack Carruthers, at your service,” he 
ied, over ow-sill. : 


the wind 
“ joyce Jia aes ne “You are having trouble with your 
a sweeping cu A soaks 
“Only for the first?” he asked situat Mrs. Flashly : “ one carried ” 
ig bevasked boldly. The situation Mrs. H.: “And how about the last!” 
> “eg is wise to ask for more till-the frst Mrs. F.: “She carried off s0. I lost two dresses and 


“I fear not; but we'll chance it,” she laughed. 


“ Good-night.” forgiving omits. ae yi 
eel Wi us 'alin she ace ibeabiana: “Has the defender capitulated!” he demanded, _| Pitvingly se Bo regarded his small office boy, I 
ai Ate Tou going to leave these here all night!” she’ — gain?” she questioned robust exterior.” —- si 


“Throw them up to ~_ he requested, with 
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“Tt’s gone!” said Joyce. 

“Great Scott!” the Adjutant. 

What will 1” asked Joyce. “Iam so Bad 
tly ; “Th 
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Second Prize ee £525 


WHAT | SHOULD DO WITH £3,525. 


By SEYMOUR HICKS, 


ey 


But, at the same time, for a man of £8,625, 
a walialanen mind, and the quality of continuity on 


the right lines, there should be a future—and a bright 
future—on the stage to-day. 

The truth of the matter is that the stage is not really 
overcrowded with competent actors. It is merely over- 
crowded with that by no means inconsiderable number 
of people who the theatrical profession as a sort 
of popular “ -please” last resource when they 


have exhausted pi feasible—and many quite tn- 


. course, on face of it, acting looks easy—quite 
ridiculously easy in fact—and lies the reason 
for the whol: onslaught made upon the histrionic 


all sorts and conditions of people. 
the man, or woman, as the case may be, who 
to find that his or her 


625 may chance to 


other. i 
conclusion that there 
ing an “Irv 


would-be 
an wid pen to ue an the reins of Government 
at a moment's notice. 
No, er ago there are plent on the 
or @ man who w 


I have long since come to the 
no more likeli of every 


tarts ith absolutely noth 

rs wii lutely no i 

But he must have the level heed, ,, £8,525 is, I know, 
@ magnificent prize to win, but it will not go far un 

ite possessor learnt the invaluable art of appre- 
ciating money at its real valuation. 

I am well aware that the fotlighve have an irre- 
sistible fascination for many members of the public. 

And it is, moreover, only use I realise this that 
I would humbly counsel anyone and everyone who has 
aspirations “to make history,” however small that 
history may be, in the theatrical profession, to quite 
satisfy themselves that they are fitted to go on the 
stage before they seriously decide to take that last 
plunge from which the return journey is not easily 
made. 

In these days of ooatly theatrical productions, a man 
with £8,525 may ibly double or treble it in a few 
months, or lose it in a few Life, after all, is 
more or less of a speculation, but, at the same time, I 

not care to advise any man to increase those 
chances of speculation by dabbling in something of 
— i knowledge is, to put it mildly, somewhat 


limi 
T have often been asked by friends and acquaintances 
if I could advise them as to some theatrical investment 
which would be likely to show a profit. - 
" My invariable reply has been :“ Leave the stage alone 
unless you have served your apprenticeship in some 
Bn eo 
. t is to say, av ow. 
of mattets theatrical can only be gained by experien 
than which there is no better sohodl. ie apiatai 
- I would not be presumptuous enough to act as a 
man sign-post to point out a royal road to success on 
but I can conscientiously advise the winner 
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pe tion. ji Citlere. be taken as correct. The other prizes will be awarded to those competitors from whom 
3g. Faipd we receive coupons containing numbers next in order of merit. 
Pe try Keeping In the event of a tie, the will be divided in such a way that those who tie for 
— Bi | the biggest prizes receive more than each of those who come next of 
46. Rabbit ing. merit. The witnesses’ will also be divided. 
a7, Rages and to Grow |. ‘The closing date will be announced later, and will be fixed at such atime ae will make 
48. Rowing and Seviling. it impossible for anyone to ascertain the correct figures while the Competition is open. 
49. Rugby Football. > ; 
2 Gerdens, itanstin Tn order to assist you, we publish below the retarns of the Registrar-General, 
ee aces showing the number of births for the corresponding three months during the 
ss. con Occasions. | past four years $ 1902: 290,213. 1903 : 293,086, 
. Things a Wcman V’ants to : 
es Know. Caton Silas: 1904: 299,726. 1905: 295,832. 
er. Waiting. ‘ Nora.—Thie form of competition was declared legal by the Court of Appeal on Dec. 2, 1898. 
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I agree to abide by the conditions of the Competition. 


Competitor’s Name OOF COSCO COS 208 000000 008 008 000 008 000 000 008 000 008 0000000080 000008 
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O00 000000 050000 000000 000000 000 000 C00 608 200 000 000 000008 000 000000 000008 
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000 000 000 000000000 00 000 000 000 100000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000000000 000008 


2nd Witness’s Name’ ..........sccsscoossscccsssscccscscccccccsececee cee svecsecve cee 


90000 000 000 000 000 000 000000 500 008 500 000 008008 000000 000 000008 
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Send ia your ceupon at once. 
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HOW WHITE CHINA WAS DISCOVERED: 
Or instances in which an accidental discovery 
i there is mone more 


jourheying to London, to halt at 
that one of his horse’s eyes was 


injured cye. 
srg who had watched tha process, — 
at length he had solved the problem w had so 
a long perplexed him. He soreree a cartload of flints, 
had them fired and pulverised, and, mixing the 
powder with pipeclay and water, applied it to his 
‘ Ware, which, alter the final baking, became white and 
This’ invention, which he improved upon by intro- 
ducing calcined flint into the y of ware, was 
soon universally adopted. : 
>S0c< 
“Do Jou owe Bilker any money?" 
“No. . 
do you avoid meeting him?” ” 
want him to owe me money.” 
-S0c-< 
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Frasr Man: “How many servants do you keep?” 
Becond Man: “Three gencrally—one in the kitchen, 
one leaving, and one coming.” 
SOC 
A BETTER MATCH, hed, 
a: “That was a nsrrow escape Bildergate 
wasn’t it? You knew ke wan just aieeh 40m e 
girl when he found that she spent £500 @ year on 


Briggs “Tres; bat he dida't marry that gl” 
: ; ou i 
Griggs: “He didn’t! Who did he marry, then?” 
Briggs: “Her dressmaker.” 

oct 
“ Your mony or your life?” said the robber. 
“Take me life,” responded the victim, “I’m savin’ 
me money for me old age!” 
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dy Friend: “Invite your creditors.” 
Se Le 
WHAT IS A MONGER? 
* ” has as curious an 
language. 
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(Empowered Vy Special Act of Parlioment.) 


Funds is: vecomer, 190) $1,337,989, - 


cast" 4,600,000 at. 
The Coean Corperation issues the 


“LEADER” POLICY. 
against all esd ACCIDENT” 


ay belt 
— learning can afford. : 
But eg Ey owing to lack | and said 


- THOROUGH 

Tus meanest person in England is said to be a 
lady who lives near Liverpool. One morning recently 
she called before breakfast at the house of a neighbour, 


3 y 
i” I see that you have advertised for a cook.” 
“Yes, I ." returned the other; “but surely you 
ra Hox” said ‘the wioites + “but I only live five hous 
3 ve 
nd, as I require a cock 1 


os COC 


Bsccs: “My wife says that if I were to die she 
would remain a widow. 
: “Evidently she thinks there is not another 


- | man in the world like you.” ° 


“On co ’s afraid there 
that abe'd get him” may be, end 


PEOPLE WHO EAT CLAY. 


are not necessarily 
oven | ae have fallen 
fatal habit. 

The habit will be contracted as early as twelve years 
and craving once 
irresistible. Victims to the 
lick the earth where the edible clay is —, They 
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Price ane ehitling—" A Thousand Curious Things ‘orth 
of replice that have sopauvdd tenis aaa. Post 


Warr rnpino 
Jam. 25, 1906. 
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What a Vote Costs an M.P. 


A maw cannot tack the coveted letters M.P. after 
his name unless he is either fairly well off or has 
+ nee by the party, wake, © 


On the last occasion when Sir John Blundell Maple 
was returned unopposed for Dulwich, his expenses 
amounted to £962, part of which was the fee of the 
returning-officer, the rest went for printing, 


stationery, Postage, and the like. 


Practices Act was passed. 

+ Wont aioe Mos 
county—Viscoun n 

brated William 


over three quarters of a million, or well under £700 
epee: That is to say, one election in 1807 cost two- 

as much as as whole general election does a 
century later. 

The enactments of the Corrupt Practices Act are 
most severe. The maximum scale limits the expenses 
of an election to £350 for 8,000 electors in eee» 
and in counties. To these sums may be a 
£30 for each additional 1,000 electors in a borough, 
and double that sum for each 1,000 in a county con- 
stituency. 

A candidate also pays the returning-officer’s charges, 
and, of course, his own personal expenses. But any 
personal expenses of a candidate beyond £100 must be 
accounted for by his election agent, and are very care- 
ay inquired into. 

ery curious items are somctimes found among 
election expenses. For instance, among accounts 
of the defeated Radical candidate for Peterborough at 
the last election, there was an item in respect of a horse 
killed on election day. The farmer who owned it was 
paid £21, and an innkecper 5s. for the use of his yard 
or slaughtering the horse. 

The most expensive of recent elections was that of 
1885. Votes in that year cost 4s. 3d. apiece. 

Quite naturally, votes are most expensive in scantily- 
populated districts, and where voters have to travel 
ong distances to the polling stations. The record in 
this respect is generally held by the constituency which 
comprises the Orkneys and Shetlands. At the last 
election each vote cast in these islands cost Mr. Cath- 
cart Wason, the successful candidate, no less than 


LL 


Some Election 


w aa 


lds. 6d., while his defeated opponent's expenses were 
9s. 10d, a vote. 

When a defeated candidate polls very few votes his 
expenses per vote are, of course, at times abnormal. 
At the general election of 1900 the expenses of one of 
the candidates who put up against Mr. T, W. Russell 
amounted to £1 7s. lld. for each of the votes which 
were given to la 

Among boroughs the most costly per vote at the last 
election was that of Pe and Falmouth. The ex- 
foam of the winning candidate amounted to 10s. 10d. 

or each vote polled, and those of his defeated opponent 
9s. 5d, a vote. 

On the other hand, some lucky members 
extraordinarily cheaply. When Mr, Keir Hardie was 
elected for Merthyr Tydvil his votes cost no more than 
a shilling apiece, and Mr. Labouchere’s election 
as were almost equally light. 

e larger a constituency the more costly as a rule 
it is to contest. Romford is an instanco in point. At 
the last election the two candidates between them 
spent little short of £4,000, the winner getting off 
rather more chea) n efeated opponent, 

th heaply than his defeated opponent. 

Candidates whose pockets will not stand the drain, 
yet whose brains are necessary to their side, are 
financed by their party. 

The Conservative war chest is said to be vested in 
the Committee of the Carlton Club, and to contain 
no less than two millions sterling. But there is as 
much mystery connected with party war funds as there 
is with the military war chests of Germany and other 
continental Powers. 
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Are Widowers 


“8. beware of the widow,” was the sage advice 
given by Mr. Weller, senior, to his son in 
of the immortal “ Pickwick Papers.” And if a former 
marriage has thus made a woman more dangerously 
attractive than her still unappropriated sisters, it is 
fair to assume that a widower may similarly acquire 
the art of fascinating the opposite sex. 

“A little knowl is a dangerous thing,” and 
many a bashful bachelor has been ousted in his 
wooing by a wily widower, who, during a more or less 
lengthy course of matrimony, has studied the intrica- 
cies of a woman’s heart. 

Girls, beware of ~ oe ! He may 4 rpg 
your happiness, or ma necessa’ it; bu 
Think twice before Linking your lot with his. Still, if 
he has marked for his own, there is little or 
nothing that turn him aside; for he is a deter- 
mined and persistent wooer, and a formidable rival for 
any love-lorn but possibly faint-hearted yous man. 

widower has no lack of assurance. He argues 
that one woman accepted him, therefore another may. 
This fact alone gives him something of self-confidence 
in his courtship. 

Then he has ine married, and has learnt to under- 
stand a woman. He does not tell the object of his 
affections this in so many words, but allows her to 
a) d it in a thousand ways. 

e knows instinctively that she is more comfort- 
able with a footstool under her feet; he does not 
a five-mile cross-country walk when she has 
dressed herself to go on the promenade; if she takes 
him un a shopping expedition, he carries her parcels 
with the patience of Job. 


Dangerous ? 


He has learnt the difference between a hat and a 
bonnet, and can even distinguish between a bonnet 
and a toque, and when she talks to him on the 
subject of feminine fashion she knows she has not to 
wap and expound every other word. 

me other woman has disabused his mind of the 
mistaken notion that a woman requircs but five 
minutes to adjust her headgear. Consequently, when 
he calls to take her to a concert or the theatre, he is 
prepared to stand on the mat in the hall at least half 
an hour after the object of his affections has called to 
o over the banisters, “I’]l be down in a minute, 

lear. 

He grumbles not when she at last appears. Neither 
when she has a splitting headache, and is distinctly 
fretful, does he immediately regard it as the end of all 
things, so far as his wooing is concerned. 

No; he comes up smiling, even after a display of 
fractiousness which would daunt many another man, 
for he has the experience to know that even the most 
anfclic of women is poaneety affected by “ nerves.” 

omen detest a thin-skin lover, and a widower 
usually escapes the oe of over-sensitiveness. He 
is by no means appalled by a box on the ear if he 
would attempt to steal a kiss by the canons of might 
rather than right. His ears have been smartly boxed 
before, and he knows just how much the rebuff is 
worth. Except for the inevitable fact that he is a 
widower, he is by no means unsatisfactory as s lover. 

As s prospective husband, he has also much in his 
favour. The girl who engages herself to a widower 
knows that marriage is not very far off. The widower 
who proposes wants a wife, and not a sweetheart. 


SS 


A Word of Caution to the 
Careless Lover. 


Evory woman in her heart of hearts disapproves of 
a long engagement, and where there is tho home ready 
wales or its mistress, there is certainly no necd 
of delay. 


Every woman is a queen by virtue of her sex, an: 


this is more especially so in the case of a second wife. 
It is the emotions which keep the heart yo' and the 
man who in middle life becomes hus of some 


bright oung creature renews his own youth. 

For the woman who gives him this glimpse into the 
springtiGe of life nothing is too good. Thus the 
second wife is apt to become a very luxurious and 
petted creature. 

_A widower is well aware that his standing as a mar- 
ried man detracts a good deal from his desirability 
as a lover in the eyes of sweet and twenty, and that 
the halo of romance has departed from him for ever. 
He may be Mr. Right, but nevermoro can he be 
Princo Charming, 

Accordingly, he is anxious to condone his position 
from every point of view, and if he lacks the 
passionate ardour of youth, there is a deference in his 
worship which is naturally not without a subtle charm 
of its own. 

There are many girls who look upon marriage with 
8 widower as a prosaic ending to love's young dream, 
and perhaps because in many cases such a step involves 
grave responsibilities. When a young girl wish 
to marry a widower, it d be a matter for serious 
consideration on her side. It should only be enter- 
tained where the children are already grown up and 
out in the world, or arrived at such an age that their 
interests cannot clash with those of a second family. 


In What Shall I Economise ? 


depends. Are. you forced to economise 

‘icons’ your curnings falling off or an 

extra burden, such as the care of an aged parent 

falling upon you? Or are you acting of your own 

free will, in order ie mary @ little capital at com- 
me 


Went, that 
from outside, 


to continue ? 


if deci this thing or that 
te hich ey have been accustomed, what will be the 
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economising under compulsion by 


; you may jeopardise your 
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but it will not do es an: 
the —< of pay days. Nor 

much to forego all a or do 
kk for a short period. 

in economising is food is chiefly injury 
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“Voting ta Other Countries” is the title of as 


ih health, and indirectly through that to prospects in 


If you economise in clothing, or in the kindred 
items, rent and amusements, the chief risk to be 
considered is direct injury to your pruspects through 
loss of prestige with employers or others on whose 
good opinion you depend. 

ile in both cases, if you must so completely 
forego all enjoyments that life is a burden to 
you, your efficiency as a worker will also suffer. “A 
merry heart gocs all the day, a sad one tires in a 
mile.” 

One great temptation to economise in food rather 
than anything mi is the fact that such economies 
are the most easy to hide from our neighbours, and 
as women care much less what they eat than men, anc 
are more exposed to ill-nafured gossip, your wife (if 
you have one) is likely to prefer f as the item in 
which to retrench, and no doubt many economics, 
useful and harmless, are possible in this direction. 

But we must particularly guard against the tempta- 
tion to over-economy in the mattcr of feeding and 
educating our children. The injury inflicted on them 
will be permanent, and will keep them for all their 
lives at @ lower level than that to which they could 
havo attained, not only in health and stature, but 
in ability of mind and body—in their value as men 
and women. 

And we must keep a watchful cye for the effect on 
our own health, or we may bring ourselves to the parish 
infirmary in the effort to make our neighbours think 


It should be read by all. 


Wise and Unwise W: of 
Stopping Expenditure. 


we aro befter off than we are. Unless these neizh- 
bours are also our customers or employers, it really 
does not matter whether ire and envy us or 
not, and we should be foolish to let their opinions run 
"On the other hand 

e other , we must keep up appearances 
with the people who really maltese ak seunet go 
to his work in corduroys. 

But while the man must continue to ry 
= sae S - res : mgs - can . en save by 

aking ater care 0! othes, and by makin 
odds and ends, such as ties, last longer. . . 

His wife and children need not go in rags. 
can wear less varied and clothes, but of better 
and more lasting material, and children do not mind, 
wearing patched garments on week days. 

The yearly holiday is quite as much a matter of 
social cheervanes as of he The neighbours are apt 
to look down on people who cannot manage to go away 
or to o their children taken by country relatives. 

So it would seem that the answer to the question 
with which we started will vary with the who 
asks it; but, generally, we should economise first in 
small luxuries and matters of mere present enjoy- 


men in matters of show, and merely social 
ag 


, as apart from business standing, and lastly 
matters of food. 
There is, however, one direct answer that can te 
given to all whom it may concern, and that is—give 


up backing horses. Helping to k ers is 
a lexery ‘that you can hats do ‘without. 


interesting and topical article in this week's SMITH’S WEEKLY, 


enough - 
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Peculiar Diet For Sleepers. Pet Canines. 


In the stomach of a blue shark captured off the Firth 
of Forth recently a boot and stocking were found. 


Golden 

Two ladies of New J have started for Nebraska in 
search of a gold mine, of which, they assert, 
was revealed to them in dreams, 
Venomous Spider. 

The most kn is a little fellow 
confined to New Zealand, by the native inhabitants 
- ” Its unfrequently causes chronic illness 
or 
Motor-Targete. 


Cattle With Ear-ringe. 

In Belgium all cows over three months old are to be 
seen wearing ear-rings. Breeders are obliged to keep a record 
of ail enttle raleed by them, sad cach anisenl has a regisseree’ 
pane eens is engraved on the ring fastened to 

ear. . 


pe peony ering. He in edigger, and often 
cov: % acted as grav 
oe eh hot weather Sould sleep ina nowly dug grave. 


Jeena = Sve ladelged nage every year to 
eupply coms; sleepers on which 
—— : 


Servian Silk. 

Silk cocoon cultivation is becoming one of Servia’s 
national industries. Last year there were collected in that 
kingdom 345,000Ib. of cocoons. The Government is 
distributing free of charge the eggs of the silk-worm. 

A Lofty Celebration. 

A of toasted the advent of the New Year 
inahaf wtloh F maaan built on Mont Blanc at an elevation 
wo sera As the wine they had taken up with them 
was it had to be set by the fire before they could 
toast the New Year. , 
“Spanked” by Electricity. 

end aeerig rein go Sorgen invented by an Ameri- 

ow tried 


new machine, w! he h will lant the old- 
Pechicasd anise in pil modern sehveols, tii 


Blind Wonders. 


B 
oF 


team eyesight. 
sound of the tread of a man whether he has the ball 
whether ho is merely the “ cover” for another. 


m France has 800,000 pet dogs, on which £400,000 is paid 
Weighing Names. . 

Scales are now constructed so delicately that a pencil 
signatute written on a piece of paper can be weighed. 
Denmark’s Ancient Flag. 

The red and white crossed flag of 
=> use since 1915, is the oldest 


» Which has 
national 


* Rapid a wis - 
At his New a reception ashington, President 

Boosevel! a record by shaking the hands of 

9,052 callers in three and a half hours. 

Greedy Caterpillars. 

A caterpillar in the course of a month will devour siz 
thousand times its own weight in food. It will take a man 
three months before he eats a quantity of food equal to his 
own weight. 

Cottage bse: sites 

The eo-cpenntize svete 
country is to be instulled at Kells, Whitehaven, in connection 
with the erection of thirty-two miners’ cottages. ter 
will be supplied to all the houses from one boiler. 


Mountain as Monument. 


Picture Pars. 


PURE WATER HERE. 
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Shah of Persia. 
Tus Saam or Pensta has a magnificent collection of 
jewels, but he wears paste gems when he travels abroad. 


Mr. Balfour, 


Mar. Bazroun has than one hobby, golf, popular 
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Queen of Portugal. : 

Tae Queen or Ponruaat trims many of her own hats. 
Earl Roberts. 

Eant Rosekis is an ardent chess player, but dislikes 
card games. 
Duke of Port 

Tus Duns or Portiaxp does not like to be called “ Your 
Grace” by his servants. 
Empress of Russia. 

Tus Eurntss or Russia has a handkerchief which took 
seven years to make. It cost her £1,000 
Earl of Dudley. : 
poe Ree Berek Set oak eee ee oe 

ay Vewy- @ was once known as an amateur 
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A gold-plated pencil-case is given to the sender of each original 
illustrated paragraph used here. See footline. 
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WORN WHEN UNLOADING BRICRS. 
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Deparer of . 
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‘was sorrow at f 
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one wife, to whom he is greatly attached. 

Leap Ertcuener received 

eine oiedenent jean "tend Bi & o patie ot 
that he is  woman-hater. oneal sien 


Dpeah. 


Mr, Chamberlain is Almost With- 
out a Match on a Platform. 
C.-B, Uses Very Full Notes, and 
Can be Very Witty at Times. 


Arthur Balfour Begins with a Detached Mind, 


and their orm methods should not bo 
without interest. ages we have no favourites 
and both Conservatives ped Liberals will be regarded. 
as friends. Their views will not be oulacges upon, 
only their ways and means of expressing themselve: 
will be remarked, 

No name is more to the front just now than that of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. As a speaker, and especially 
as a debater, Mr. Chamberlain is almost without a 
match. When on the platform he is, when in good 
health, a fluent and forcible speaker. He is aves 
lucid, and generally eae to be convincing. Unl. 
many other public men when addressing an audience, 

is but little embarrassed by u: d interrup- 
tion. Indeed, he often turns an interruption to good 


account. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s methods are very 
different from Mr. Chamberlain's. “C.-B.” makes 
very full notes, and when speaking he relies upon these 
\ great deal. He can be witty, and he can pay 8 
graceful tribute to another man with as much charm 
as any member of his own party, but the fact that he 
is hampered with notes is somewhat against him. He 
indulges in very little action beyond a slight movement 
of the hands and arms occasionally. 
LORD ROSEBERY AT HIS BEST. 


Mr. Arthur James Balfour is sometimes as disap- 
= is at other times delightful as a speaker, 
As he to speak there is a sort of half-concealed 
smile playing about his face, and he gives the listener 
the impression that he is not thinking so much about 
his opening remarks as he is about what is to como 


later. 

He hesitates now and then, as if unable to hit upon 
the word which will hacrtce escribe his meaning, and 
should he make a palpable slip he blushes as if ho 
were quite a humble beginner. 

Lord Rosebery’s voice is not of the best order for 
effective public speaking. ) ¢ 
huskiness or squeak about it. His lordship is among 
the most independent orators of the day, and he 
frequently = his closest friends. He clutches 


Ar this time a few ticulars regarding famous 
aes ot ee 


There is a suggestion of 


the la his coat, and he first labours for words, 
and them out rapidly by turns. He is at 
his very a a dinner in honour of some other 


mixed 


public man rather than in the midst of a 
political gathering 


FAMOUS SONS OF FAMOUS MEN. 

ee Cambeien or _ = mae, as 

i men go, but s made vance- 
rae di the | past few years. Asa speaker he has 
not the self-assurance and the ripe vocabulary of his 
disti father, though his grasp of details and 
figures is wonderful, and his adroitness in not bringing 
in themes which are not calculated to strengthen his 
of the oldest Parliamentary hand. 
sometimes i called, will 


of whom we are certain to hear a later on. 
speaker, and gives evidence of 
nerves.” But he a very 
earnestness and emphasis of 
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Morley—Honest John Morley, as some- 
nicknamed -him—is @ good speaker. He is 
speaker as anyone night 
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P, O’Con “* Tay-Pay”) is also a literary 
politician hese Sa oak with the pen—or is it not 


to have influenced his gift 


be 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


was surely a -natured performance. It happened 
at Chester. f - re = 

¥. Lloyd-George is a fiery and fervent speaker. 
He has the style of an accomplished and eaavinoed 
local preacher. He begins softly and persuasively, and 
gradually becomes more and more emphatic. He has 
a habit of saying something very slowly and then 
pausing, as if to give his audience time to fully com- 
prehend and appreciate his words. He is pretty well 
used to abuse, and appears to pay no more heed to it 
than a tired baby does to the kisses of its eager and 
devoted uncles and aunts, 

Mr. John Burns (“ Battersea John ”) also flourishes 
on outspoken criticism, though there is an occasional 
gleam to be seen in his eye which is equal to an 
invitation to step up and repeat the remark at hae 

ril! He has a blunt and hammering way with him, 

e “Battersea John.” He can give a man 8 _ 
answer as readily as he can fa a poor, down-trodden 
brother-worker a shilling. e has no “ side,” and he 
resents it when he sees it in others. He has many 
admirers on both sides of the “ House.” 

Thero are many more famous politicians of whom 
much that is interesting might be peed down, but 
enough has been written to prove that our members of 
Parliament are as different in their ways and methods 
of speech as any lover of variety could wish for. 


—__»¢2—___ 


Maaistnate: “How comes it that you dared to 
eee into this gentleman’s house in the dead of 
isoner: “Why, your worship, the other time you 
nepecache me for stealing in broad daylight. Ain't 
I to be allowed to work at all?” 


—— ste 


AS IT SOUNDED. 

Srantey (aged four years): “Mamma, please sing 
that lovely son called“ The Hash is Cold” 

Mamma: “I don’t know any song about hash, 
Stanley.” 

Mamma, a little later, sings from “My Dearest 
Heart”: “The grave is cruel, the grave is cold.” 

Stanley (excitedly): “That’s it, mamma—that’s it! 
But I made a mistake. It wasn’t the hash; it was 
the gravy.” 


Ascum: “I hear your son is going in for a literary 
career.” 
Mrs. Dreamer: “ Yes ; he started this very morning.” 
Ascum: “Indeed. What has he done?” 
-Mrs. Dreamer: “He sat for his photograph in two 
poses—one where he’s reading a k, and another 
with his brow resting on his hand.” 


: ee 
COULDN'T BE CAUGHT, 

A ceetamx London corn-chandler had engaged an 
assistant from a village in Yorkshire. The young man 
was not remarkable for his intelligence. 

His friends, realising this deficiency, warned him 
against being caught by the sharp London people, who 
would be certain to play jokes upon him. 

Firmly resolved not to be made fun of, he began 
his duties. A customer entered the shop. 

“T want some bird-seed, please,” he said. 

The assistant grinned. e customer repeated his 
request, and the knowing ex-villager spluttered with 
suppressed merriment. 

e customer, not quite knowing what to make of 
this extraordinary display, asked him for some sort 
of explanation. 

“Tes no use,” answered the verdant one, “tha 
knaws tha cannot catch me. I knaw, I do.” 

“Know what?” asked the customer. 

“Birds grow from eggs, not seed!” 


SING IT TO YOUR FRIENDS. 
There is no finer song than 


“FA Soldier in the Royal Army,” 
the latest number of Pearson’s 6d. Music. 


A- SOLDIER 's 1 
‘~~ ROYAI 
a 


ARTY It is always encored, 


The Music is catchy. 


The Words are 
etirring. 


The Price is oaly 
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ARMY OFFICERS AS COOKS. 


They also act as Tailors, Butchers, Grocers, Beer 
Experts, and Executioners, 


By a recent Army Order a certain number of 
officers are to be sent from every battalion and umt 
in the er! to take lessons at the Army School 
Cookery, Aldershot. Of course, the object of this 
training is not to teach officers to cook for them- 
selves, although considering the many curious and 
unwarlike duties the modern Army officer has to 
erform, the vision of a subaltern in the uniform of 

rench chef anxiously preparing some tempting dish 
on the excellence of which he hopes to extract ten 
days’ leave from his colonel, is not beyond the bounds 


of Degree 

_The real object of the new Order, however, is to 
give officcrs such a knowledge of the “culinary art” 
as will enable them in the future more intelligently 
to supervise the all-important matter of the good, yet 
economical, fecding of their men, whose dict, by the 
way, las been greatly improved of late years. 

‘ Twenty years ago “ Tommy’s” breakfast and tea 
consisted of tea or coffee oo tea! such coffee!) and 
bread, whilst his dinner, five days out the seven, was 
a heavy chunk of roast or boiled beef. 

THROUGH A BREAD-AND-MEAT COURSE. 

_But now fish, butter, bacon, and tomatoes figure in 
his breakfast menus, whilst dinner is diversified by 
the introduction of soups, curries, stews, and all kinds 
of puddings, and this without costing him a penny 
more than it did formerly, which shows what a 
wastago there was in the bad old days. 

_ The modern officer has to perform many duties which 
sit oddly on a fighting man. To begin with, he must 
have a fair knowledge of the tailoring trade. He has 
to sit on boards, and report on the quality of the 
clothing supplied by Government to his men. He has 

declare when articles are outworn, and, most im- 
rtant of all, he is immediately responsible for the 

t of his men’s clothes. 

Then every year each regiment sends a certain 
number of officers through a “ bread-and-meat course.” 
That is, they are taught, and very carefully taught, 
how to judge the quality of the rations pepelled to the 
troops. And not only are they taught this, but also 
the actual exercise of the butcher’s art—-how a carcase 
may be most economically cut up, which are the prime 
cuts, which are not. 

THE OFFICER AS A GROCER. 

Of all the incongruous and distasteful duties an 
officer has to perform, however, perhaps first place 
should be givon to the kceping of a grocer’s shop, 
which, to all intents and purposes, is what the cantcen 
president and his committee do, save where 
“tenant” system is in vogue. 

Under this system the tenant pays a certain sum 
for the privilege of “running” the canteen, and the 
committee's duties are limited to secing that he fulfils 
the conditions of his contract. But, otherwise, the 
canteen president becomes a retail grocer. He must 
carefully watch the fluctuations of the markets so as 
to buy in the cheapest. He must show a certain 
profit, or he will be asked to “draw a map, and 
explain his reasons.” He must take stock once a 
month. He has to keep a complicated set of accounts, 
and he is in every way directly responsible for the 
commercial success of the canteen. 

Then, in regard to the “wet” as opposed to the 
“dry” canteen, the president has to have an expert 
knowledge of “ beer, glorious beer,” as somebody used 
to sing. When the contract for the supply of beer for 
the year is about to be given out, tenders are invited 
from the brewers, and the cantcen committee, assisted 
by a willing subordinate board of non-commissioned 
officers, assemble to taste and test samples submitted, 

It isa Lyf and never-to-be-forgotten sight to see 
a livery " old major, with a fastidious taste in wine, 
disgus' swallowing glass after glass of “swipes” ; 
but the whole business is no laughing matter, for on 
a proper selection large sums of money may depend, 
and woe betide the board which makes a bad device. 

THE WORST DUTY OF ALL. 

Turning to some minor dutics, every day an officer 
has to visit the infant school and see that the tin 
scholars are “all present and correct.” Once a wee 
an officer of each company visits the marricd quarters 
of his unit and assures himself that they are clean. 

It requires a very bold man to tell Mrs. Tommy to 
her face that they are not. 

Then officers have to play 
of sitting 

iW 


. These officers have very wide powers, 
to arrest anyone, no matter how superior 
in rank he may be to them, and they are responsible 


for the = of all ents inflicted. 

Should an be senten 

it would be a duty to make all 
lor the 
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Uy Notebook. 


Burton II. asks if I can 
for 


A Cure for the give him a reci 
Biues, cheerfulness. He is a 


TRICKS OF FICKLE SWEETHEARTS. 


ise has | Ingenious Methods of Breaking Engagements. 
his pipe and and ma laced within reach 
before the maid leaves the room. t saves getting 
out in the cold after them. 


And who said a man shouldn’t smoke his pipe in the 
bathroom also? Women don’t understand q 
They don’t seem to understand how the pipe seems 

take the chill off the water, and how it generally tones 


up the whole system. 


Poor man has so few pleasures in this work-a-day 
world that it would be a su e hardship if he was 


Wuen a man who is engaged to marry discovers that 
all his affections are not centred in the lady he lias 
asked to be his wife, what is he to do? 

In one case known to the writer, the engagement 
was the result of a sudden infatuation upon the part 
of the young man. He fell a victim to the alluremerts 
of a fascinating, but very wide-awake, young business 
woman of a comanrest lower social position to him- 
self. The engagement had not existed long before he 
discovered the utter unsuitability of the young person 
becoming his wife. 


doesn’t want to sing at home so that he will lower the 
rents in his immediate neighbourhood. He must hum to 
himself. He mustn't sing in the office if other people 
object, of course. If he sings well and sweetly — 
suey won't obj I sing a good deal in the office. No- 
body Even the 


ever ob; editors in the rooms next : 4 ; He knew it would be impossible for him to buy her 
i ¢ obj close softly | denied the simple luxuries of the Sunday mo » It’s | assent to the dissolution of the contract to marry, and 
. Lorn oage he a oe ree 7 | the fear, per! of this in his mind that 80 | he could not face the publicity of an action at law for 


many men timid of marrying. pore of promise. Accordingly he made other arrange- 
ments. 

He entered upon a course of apparently reckless 
dissipation. In a few months he had to make a com- 
position with his creditors, and his losses, ascribe: 
chiefly to unsuccessful operations on the Turf and the 
Stock Exchange, were stated to be very heavy. 

The sequel was interesting. A very short time aftcr 
the above events occurred a well-to-do but vulgar oll 


4 


WHuo has the best time— 

Who has the Best Timo— | man or woman? A doctor 
Man or Woman? was discussing this ques- 
tion with me a short time 


ago and he held that 
women had the best time. I argued on the other side. 
I said that men had. I shall advance here only my own 


to go on reading Schopenhauer and other heavy philo- 
sop as this sonespomdaal does. No wonder he gets 


: shopkeeper led the young woman to the altar. The 
despondent and melancholy. views. Please let me have yours. I will print a bride's : win be imagined when she learnt that 
SS dozen of the most interesting—three from each point of her one-time lover ‘had a arranged ” all the details of 


his financial downfall, and was as woalthy as ever. 
All this became known when the young man’s engage- 
ment to his school-girl cousin was announced. 

A SECRET HABIT. 

Another young man discovered that he had mistaken 
Miss Wrong for Miss Right, but this occurred after Le 
had espoused Miss Wrong. It was an introduction to 
the sister of an old college chum which caused him to 
make the discovery, and to long for his freedom again 
in order that he might woo the real Miss Right and 
gain her hand. : 

Miss Wrong soon noticed a change in him. He was 
manifestly unwell, and trembled in a peculiar manner. 
At last detected him using a small syringe, and 
apparently making a h lermic injection. He ap- 

d to be overwhelmed with embarrassment, and, 
in answer to her peremptory interrogations, falterinyly 
acknowledged that he was a slave to the habit of 
narcotic injection. 

Tt was in vain that she endeavoured to curehim. He 
persisted, and she was obliged reluctantly to put cn 
end to the ment. It was well for him that she 
was not long in making this decision, for although it 
wes making Mansel restr aft by tokien dicge ic 
was y Zz to 
simulate the effects of the use of the narcotics. 

One of the commonest dodges to get out of an 


Savuanw Jane writes: 
Notebook not later than first post January 31st. 


In my way of thinking man has the best time both in 
work and in pleasure. A woman works in drudgery. A 
man works in play. A woman does not get even 4 


oe and sometimes one who only wants to 
ow if . Smith lives here, which she doesn’t.” 


dishes ha 
become broken. 


She spends six days of one week doing — exact] 
what she did on the six days of the other. seven 
day is a little different. Her man is at home, and she 
has a good deal more to do. 


a affairs herself. 
: latber: tntlesated fo ths shooter, heh unten aie 
messengers could call at the side-door, or give a dis- 
tinctive ring, she would have to change her trades- 

men, that might save all future trouble. 


Da the average day a woman not much 
Pn in the way of tall. She can’t phon much 
from the babies. Servant girls are not very intellectual. 
A woman never sees the result of her exertions. Dishes 


Then there is another suggestion. The tradesmen of 


each town might arrange amongst ves to have | dirtied have to be cleaned, to be dirtied again. She | ©™segement to marry is to simulate some bad habit 

distinctive ells, or rings, or knocks, like the milkman nothing mon ustry ally i in drink ili 

and the 2a ta They might revert, in a sense, to the creates at eil Bes aang age Fillingly many eaten - A oe ee mee 
twelve famous cries of h century London. It d. MADE OUT TO BE MAD. 

would be ——— = ABAH JANE peng ge the | deal of excitement, leasure, and satisfaction even | Another favourite dodge of men who become 

naeing code og i oor, re no a if he is a plumter. His work may last for ages—that | engaged in a hurry is to play upon the natural jealousy 

eee 4 Ww as geal mean’ boa is, if he is the right kind of plumber. of woman. This is effected in many ways; by flirting 

was hing aS 5 Pri violently with some pretty relative who is in the secret, 

neig i coming to peew to find by “accidentally ” ping love-letters presumedly 

out who your might Prec by the anu B written by some other Tey: in fact, by any method 

screenname in holes Ac gas dherigrecne ockings, w es the man appear to be fickle. When a 

Tus dirtiest place in| things lls thed Of Soares, if another woman would | Tomas becomes intensely jealous sho may take steps 

The Dirtiest Place London is, as a rule, the | drop in occasionally and tella funny , and if women straight away, although sha may be sotry elarentds. 

in Londen. post-office you i, By at home could sit round a table whilst at work, as men | ‘4 rather uncommon dodge was that used by @ young 

necessity have to go ait round desks at an office, I can imagine a woman's man who simulated insanity. He was careful to 

oaly dirty, they are filthy, “Pho staliect cnt the | dox'thappen ike at, And then, again ifthe antiring | manage that the young woman should receive dis 

pete fee biel pr Mens ge wea wai i incnas wh hee ‘wore eniting: Setormative. vegrtting mental condition 

It ien’t the fault of the clerks. It may be the fault of the | that might make her day more interesting. But things | ghe was ae 2 his strange actions. 


uneasy b: 
Several times he had fits, and soon his condition 


You go in to write a telegram. For 
will find one 


3B E 
gf 
Ht 


ments 
do! uty. To each com a stub of poin inadvisability of the re taking at all, 
pom Fn = SE ae ee Netanlly, the schemer = objection to ue 
tient toy fo write om & desk that ia of ridges and wan vi ens 
holes. post-offices have floors of plain which 
ae aoreees vee dust in summer ol pees 
ways ° ends, other rubbish. W 
{ How many microbes lurk in the average post-office it is You ill Think 
y dard to say, bes | at Sota m 2 ... WHEN YOU READ THIS WEEK'S 
* 9 
day in these place SMITH’S WEEKLY. 
ee eH Gee 
Ien’r that Sunday morn- —— 
The Mapplest Time in a ing fine? Isn't THE SECRETS OF SUCCESS. The story of a man—John Burns: 
Man's Life. it wake up at MEN OF MANY MILLIONS. How they made their money. 
-past seven as usual HOW TO WRITE AN ADVERTISEMENT, Further practical hints. 
and suddenly find it’s HOW TO MAKE TEA. We might eave £3,500,000 a year: 


VOTING IN OTHER COUNTRIES. ems posullan methods of 


election. 
OF CANVASSING. One candidate made 13,000 calls. 
THE CLERKS WHO RISE. How to win promotion: 


Smith’s Weekly. 
NOW ON SALE. ONE PENNY. 


suggestion a a be man in 
respect. Perhaps you don’t want to do that. 
PETER KEARY (Mr. Notebook.) 


Wuxsxk BNDING 
Jan. 25, 1906, 
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ELECTIONS FOUGHT GN PHRASES. 


Some of the Party Catch-words of the Past. 


Wuew there is any doubt as to the issue of an 
election, the chances of victory lie with the party 
which has the best election-cry. 

Old hands like Beaconsfield and Gladstone were 
‘cute enough to 
one 
The 


know their value, and generally had 

directly they had to appeal to the erre’ 6 
General Election of 1880 was a struggle chiefly 
between two great phrases. 

With the Conservatives the expression most bandied 
about platforms was “Peace with honour.” This re- 
ferred, of course, to the then recent settlement of the 
Eastern Question by the Treaty of Berlin, in which 
Britain had thwarted the a ion of Russia in 

by successful threats of war. 

But Mr. Gladstone had flung a phrase at the masses 
which proved a ter magnet. It was “Bag and 

”" This title of the policy, which aimed at 
dri the Turks out of Europe, was a favourite one 
with Mr, Gladstone. He first used it in 1876, during 
his Midlothian campaign. 

“Let the Turke carry themselves away, one and all, 
He. (ae beggei ,’ out of the province they have deso- 
lated,” said the en statesman. It proved more 
powerful than the “Peace with honour” cry of |:is 
opponents, for in 1880 Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals 
came into power by a thumping majority. 

The election of 1892, however, has the record cf 
recent generations for political phrases. The weakest 

int in the Conservative case was their policy in 
reland—known as “Coercion ”—and this was violently 
attacked by the Liberals. 

“Down with coercion” was on every hoarding, but 
more significant still was “ Remember Mitchelstown.” 
This last was a creation of Mr, Gladstone. Owing to 
a scuffle between a political crowd and the police in 
1887, at Mitchelstown, in Ireland, three persons were 


The Opposition held that the police attack had been 
wanton and unprovoked, and a furious agitation 
up, in which Mr. Gladstone, addressing a 
Tiberel meeting, used the words ‘‘ Remember Mitchels- 
town.” Five years after, at the General Election, they 
were placarded liberally, and without doubt wrested 
many « Conservative seat for the Liberals. 
Just before the dissolution of Parliament in 1892 the 
Liberals had been winning by-election after by-elec- 


tion. Some politician dubbed the movement the 

Flowing Tide.” The phrase spread like wildfire, and 
no doubt won over thousands of waverers who wished 
to be on the winning side. 

., Another expression that got about at this time was 

The Writing on the Wall.” At every fresh Liberal 
victory the Government was compared with Belshazzar 
at his feast. 

But the Conservatives had a substantial rcvenge 
three years later, when there was a violent reaction in 
their favour. They seized on “Tho Flowing Tide,” 
ag Doe ‘ to signify their own Besar inoos 

Another favourite taunt was “ Ploughing the Sands,” 
which was used with deadly effect. “ihe ‘Liberals had 
found the House of Lords a barrier to the passage of 
their Bills, and Mr. Asquith summed up their attitude 
as hep, sa the sands”—that is, marking time. 
But the Conservatives used it in a contemptuous sense 
to show up Liberal inactivity, and won the day. 

End or Mend the House of Lords” was another 
battle-cry of the Liberals in 1895, but it availed little, 
The Conservatives had something far more attractive 
to put before the country, in shape of a Social 
Reform programme—Mr. Chamberlain’s own—contain- 
ing the m item, “Old Age Pensions.” 

n 1885 the country rang with the catch-cry, “Three 
Acres and a Cow,” which summarised the Birmingham 
ee policy of allotments for the working 
classes. 

That a Liberal majority was returned in 1885 was 
largely due to the success of ‘this election-cry among 
the agricultural classes. Mr. Chamberlain was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Jesse Collings in this quaint move- 
ment, which however, disappeared directly the 

ater question of Home Rule appeared on ihe 

orizon. 

One famous catch-word will probably figure on 
British hoardings every generation or so—that is, 
“No a ie pone! | rang with this cry in 
1850. e Pope had iss a proclamation granting 
Roman Catholic bishops English titles for their secs. 

The Premier, Lord Russell, vigorously protested, 
and introduced a Bill making it penal for any Catholic 
bishop to use such a title. The country saw in the 
Pope's scheme an attempt to regain control of Great 
Britain, and grew frantic with excitement. 

Meetings were held every day, and 7,000 took place 
in the course of the year. Riots were universal, and 
Cardinal Wiseman’s effigy was burnt on Guy Fawkes 
Day, while he himself was pelted with stones in the 
streets. The Lord Chancellor at a public dinner 
trampled on a cardinal’s hat. 


A favourite epithet against a weak Government will 


ae i be “Meddle and Muddle.” It was coined 
Lord Derby in to describe the policy of 
Russell as inister, and was enthusiastically 


used at s subsequent election. 

Beaconsfield turned a similar expression against the 
Government at the elections of 1873, which won many 
a by-election, and finally turned the Liberals out of 
oftice. It was “ Plundering and Blundering.” 

After referring to the way Ministers had harassed 
every trade and profession, and attacked every class, 
institution, and species of property, Beaconsfield said : 
“The country has, I think, made up its mind to close 
this career of ‘Plundering and Blundering.’” 

Mr. John Bright had a great election-cry for 1868, 
which was just about the opposite of that of Mr. 
Chamberlain to-day. He urged a “Free Breakfast 
Table,” or the repeal of duties on tea, coffee, and 
sugar. 

n America catch-cries are used for all they are 
worth. Mr. M‘Kinley’s chances for the American 
Presidency in 1897 were seriously challen; by two 
catch-cries set about by Mr. Bryan, the ocratie 
candidate. On every lip one would hear two phrases. 
They were “Crown of Thorns” and “Cross of Gold.” 
These very scriptural “ ” were taken from the 
last sentence of the candidate's opening address. 

The issue of the election was the coinage, and the 
Democrats sought to place silver on an equally with 
gold—which was strongly opposed by stern 
States, but supported by the West. Mr. Bryan 
summed up the Democratic “ ticket” as follows: 

“You shall no longer place upon our heads this 
crown of thorns. not crucify mankind with 
a cross of gold.” 

_These words, though they did not win Mr. Bryan 
his presidency, made the Republicans quake con- 
siderably. 


You s 


“Yes; since she married she has riches in her own 
name.” 

“ Indeed?” 

“Yes. She married a man by the name of Gold.” 


0c 
“My hat blowed off,” said little Marjorie, in re- 
lating a recent experience, “an’ I comed home wiz my 
head barefooted.” 
>SD00-< 


ee nen ear amp « whi eee 
manager): “ Now, what's the capi " 
Boy: “An ‘H,' sir." 7 
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_ ANTIPON 3 
over the World. 


Awrrrow is now known as the surest, safest, simplest, 
and pleasantest cure for corpulence ever discovered. It 
has effected thousands of cures even in the most obstinate 
cases of long-standing obesity. Hundreds of men and 
women have written letters of thanks and praise for the 
they have derived from the Antipon treatment. 
Not only have these grateful persons been reduced to their 
normal weight and dimensions, but they have been 
strengthened and reVitalised, and heartened too; for time 
to them that the cure is permanent, and that 
effectually put an end to that frightful 
to put on flesh, however restricted and special- 
may be. With Antipon no unpleasant 
are called for. The person undergoing the 
treatment may dine out and eat heartily, and his 
or her neighbours at table will not suspect that any special 
is being followed. The fact is, Antipon re- 
the help of strengthening food, and in this par- 
it differs radically from all the old-time obesity 

& only managed to effect a tem- 
decrease of weight by means of semi-starvation and 
& tonic of tonics as well as the greatest 
It gives tone to the digestive organs, 
appetite, and assists assimilation. Thus good 
important factor in the Antipon treat- 
and superfluous fat, internal 
is being absorbed and eliminated, the 
subject gains enérmously in health and vitality, in muscu- 
renewed nerve force, brain power, and 
& course of Antipon makes a stout person 
younger im every way. Within twenty-four hours there is 
0 redaction varying between 80z. to 3ib., and then follows 
@ steady daily décrease until symmetrical proportions and 

ty the The cure is permanent, and 
further need be taken, though the tonic virtues of 
guggest @ continuance. Antipon is a 
mineral astem and per- 
Tt can be taken at all times without the 


Dake Ons on akeald any didicatoy arian may 

or, 4 
had-on senting sncunhpoet fos, prvalely peaked, 
London, we — 
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Has Cured Thousands all . ft 
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g SLOVENLY FIGURES. 
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Stout ladies may regain an elegant figure, 

mon n well-knit frome and an alert besring, y following 
the easiest, simplest, and pleasantest treatment ever dis- 
covered—viz., the Antipon treatment, now known every- 


where as the standard remedy for the ent cure of 
lence. The discoverers of An’ in their re- 
searches sought to find a powerful fat-absorbent which 


1 

this long-needed reform of the methods of curing stout- 
ness they have been entirely successful, even beyond ex- 
pectation. The defect of the old-time remedies—so styled 


assisting 
digestion and Hence new, healthy blood is 
made, and muscular development is ren » and 

nervous system refortified. Meanwhile, the su dant 


obesity which has revola- 
particular branch 


3/% A SERIOUS MENACE } 
NO MORE 
tit TO TRE STOUT 


g AVERTED BY ANTIPON. © 
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BasaTuiess and » almost in a state of collapse, 
with a thumping heart and a throbbing head, the over- 
stout person hurrying to catch a train or a tram makes him- 
self feel ill and oppressed for the rest of the day. Palpi- 
tation of the heart brings on a feeling of sickness, of 
faintness, and the day’s work becomes a trial and a burden 
instead of a sober pleasure. These are unmistakable 
symptoms of fatty degeneration of the heart, a condition 
in which « littl more physical strain than usual may 
result, as it too often does, in syncope. How often do 
we read of such cases in the papers! But we do not wish 
to alarm our stout readers. We wish simply to point oat 

Antipon, 


this pleasant 
system of all superfluous and diseased oe Seog 


Times, 


with esch 
pionship 


Two of Our Ministers once Com 
other for the Amateur Tennis 
of England 


While a Third Likes to Play Cricket with His 
Constituents. 


For some inexplicable reason the public mind always 
imagines that the Conservative members of Parliament 
are more sporting than their Libera: confréres. Yet 
this is mot the case, and the New Liberal Ministry com- 
eh —— 


articularly athletic, but in his ’ 

ne never rowed for his college, . 
he was a reliable oar. le 
was also a pretty fair all- 
--round sportsman. Strange to 
say, he has never felt the fus- 
cination of his national golf. 


araity days, though 
' 


Asked recent! a a phi 
meeting wh not p 
as Me Balfour did, “C.-B.” 


“C.-B.” feels 


rather to2 
y 


young to play golf, 


a the river. 
Inthelast Liberal Administration, in 
Haled eporkncts of tho Aiteruer. 

e Attorney- 

Benarel in the person of Sir 
Robert Reid, playing for the 
Amateur Tennis Championship of 
England. What is more, the 
Attorney-General won, his defeated 
Sir Edward Grey, 
State for Foreign 


sir Robert Reid was 
wn tennis champion 
of England. 


bei 
ree Pog then Under ecretary af 


Groy was playing for such 


The fact that Sir Edward 


& 


famous playing-field. 
1 Phpical Recrea! 


In 
adstone'’s stalwart re was constantly to be 
; Hivardsn estates, and he always 


Mr. “Bobby” 
of his “jam-pot” collars 


r man, 

Mtreets of the | West-end. 
Gardening, too, is one of 
Lord Aberdeen’s favourite 


labourer. 
of it is real hard 


pursuits, and the part he likes best 
“§ ae me 4 is a good all d sportsman, who, 
, too, is a -roun , Ww 
in his In days, more than once tasted the joys of 
tiger-hunting. Mr. Sidney Buxton is also a fine shot. 
B has been described as the most versatile 
ye man in Parliament,andhissporting 


experiences are almost as varied as 


his many and amaz literary 
sects pliakinenta: He ies always 
v to mountaineering 


yan exercise which he declares bas 

ven him hisenormous vitality. He 

as travelled all over the world, and 
once, when standing on the summit 
of Mount he told a 
companion that he had visited so 
many places that he could not 
remember where he had and where 
. he had not been. He has hunted 


with Dyal Red 
Indians, searched for “ 
Mountains, and shot the wild boar in Austria. 

The — physical Latvia of Mr. John Burns 
are prover rentices an engineering shop 
and hard work pp arr enter- . 

abroad built up his muscles, 


in 
orisket. 
Almost any sunny Saturday after- 
noon summer-time sees Mr, 
John Burns playing cricket with 
his constituents in Battersea Park. 
Ho is also a boxer-of the hard- 
hitting kind, and on occasions he g 
has acted as his own “chucker 


‘kK 


out” at unruly poiitical meetin : 
There are very few people = Mr. Joke Burns Hheo 
would care ot John horas in . pot nro ge 


anger. - 

Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr, Haldune play golf, and the 
latter is hme of yachting and boat sailing, at which he is 
an a 

In fact, almost the only member of the Government 
who, like Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, never oy in 
physical exercise of any kind, and who declares he has 
never played any game, is Mr. John Morley. His 
nearest appeeann to sport are the mental gymnastics of 
philosophy. 


Ee 
Fase is that blissful state where other people think 
you as as great as you all along have considered 
yourself. 


— ef 
Tus Preacuern: “I was surprised to see your 
husband walk out of the church while I was preaching.” 
The Wife: “Oh, don’t mind that! You know he’s 
troubled with somnambulism !” 
en eeees 
“ ces, sir? Penny a " 


Boorna: y a pair. 
“ Can't see that I’m wearing buttoned boots?” 
“Yes, sir; that’s why I thought, maybe, your laced 
ones were at home without laces.” 


Mr. Torrerty: “Could you 
with a good deal of money, if he tol 
old he was and how much he was worth 

Miss Timely: “How much is he worth?” 


ee fen ‘ 7 
My goodness!” exclaimed an anxious mother, 

# what in the world made your face so dirty, Willie? 
“Johnny Jones and me had a fight,” explained 
Willie, “an’ he throw’d more dirt in my face than I 


could swallow.” 
eet eee 

Form Master (sarcastically, to Jones minor, who 
has been reprov by the head for a 
caricature of him): “ Well, 
Bryn , Jon ee 

ones (with dignity): “ 

but the lowest of elon would 


how 


“ 


sir, that nobody 
call it funny.” 


a very old man |: 


rude 
Fone, wok yaes Gl te 


LIVING BY SWEARING. 


BY A COMMISSIONER OF OATHS. 


Ty you want to swear legally to the truth of any 
statement you must it set down in writing, usually 
by a solicitor, and then go before a commissioner of 
oaths, w fee for swearing you and signing the 
document sworn to is one shilling and sixpence. 

Under special circumstances the cost of an oath may 
run to a higher figure; for example, if you send for a 
commissioner to come to your house you must pay his 
travelling expenses and a fee of 6s, 8d. 

In a busy centre a commissioner will sometimes 
make three or four hundred a year by swearing 
people, many of whom come to him to swear to the 
ai of the most extraordinary statements. 

A woman came to me the other day, accompanied 
by two witnesses, to swear that she was under twenty- 
five years of age. The woman was applying for an 
appointment for which the age limit was twenty-five, 
and she informed me that she was unable to get a 
copy of the certificate of her birth. The sworn testi- 
mony of the two witnesses and of herself, the woman 

ed, would be accepted as evidence of her age. 

Now, the woman, I was absolutely convinced, was not 
only over twenty-five, but pecbably well over thirty, 
and I advised her strongly to make another effort to 
get a copy of the certificate, much to her disgust. 

CAUTIONED HIM STRONGLY. 

She went? away with her two witnesses without being 
sworn, and never returned again. If she had insist 
on taking the oath I should have been obliged to swear 
her; my duty is only to see that a deponent under- 
stands the nature of an oath, and is aware of the exact 
nature of the facts about the truth of which he is ready 
to swear to. But, of course, if I believe that a person 
is going to swear falsely, I always try to warn them cf 
the serious consequences which they may entail on 
themselves by doing so, V 

A pours man came to me some time ago to swear 
that he was the next heir to a large pre rty at present 
in the sion of a well-known lor r; the 
young ellow was raising some money, and the Jendcr 

ad asked him to swear to the truth of his statement 
about being heir to the property in question. 

I somehow suspected, by the young man’s manncr, 
that there was something wrong about the statement, 
and cautioned him as strongly as I could about the 
serious nature of the oath he was about to take. He 
of course, I had to swear him ; but 


said nothing, and 

a couple of months later I’ saw in the paper he had 
been arrested on a charge of obtaining mon falsely 
representing himself to be the heir o peer 
mentioned. 


A NICE DOCUMENT FOR HIS LOVER. 

One of the most curious documents I ever saw sworn 
to was a confession of a number of crimes by their 
perpetrator. The deponent to this curious confession 
told me he was going to be married, and had agreed to 
make a sworn confession of all the crimes he had cvcr 
committed, to the girl he was engaged to marry. 

He me to read over the document, and if le 
had done all that he confessed to in it, I could readily 
credit his statement that he had spent twelve years 
altogether of his life in gaol. 

A commissioner of oaths, by the way, need nct read 
over the statements sworn to ess he has reason to 
think that the deponent does not understand ilem ; 
but hi’ often I am asked, as I was in this instance, 
to read their statements, as som@ people seem to 
imagine, quite reciente f that the statement has not 
been properly sworn to if I do not. 

A number of people have, of course, a conscientious 
objection to be sworn, and in such cascs they can make 
8 simple affirmation or make a declaration upon thcir 


honour, 
SOME QUEER OATHS. ’ 

A peer of the realm must always be sworn, and is 
not allowed to make a declaration upon honour. A 
commissioner is also bound to $ @ peer 
as “ your lordshi ss him about 


any matter in ccknntin with 


: “May my soul be broken as that 

what I swear is not true.” 

us form of oath I ever administered 
rion sao 
e 

who ngly per- 

cow whilst 

administered the oath. 

Of course, one commissioner can administer an oath 

quite as weil as another, but some people always wish 

to be sworn by Bee same commissioner. A gentleman 

living in the North of England once me £50 to 


person to intrust with a secret 
It was certainly the 6 


“Th. stovy of Dante and Beatees * fe the title of this week’s Famous Love Story in rant) Lond WEEKLY. Next week 


love story 


of Launcelot and Guinevere will appear. 


Don’t 
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iy 


: ; EDWARDS’ 
ee, BRILLIANTINE 


_ HARLENE: “HAIR R ees 
: Of Exquisite 
F EN Delicacy. 
i THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER AND D RESTORER. — 
The Finest Dressing. | Specially Prepared and Delicately Perfumed. A Luxury and a A Superior Tonic for 
Hecessity to every Modern Tollet. ca | Nee Tete Beoree 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE AND SUPPLIED DIRECT TO - -~ 
B.M. The QUEEN of GREECE, #LLH. The GRAND DUCHESS H.R.H. PRINCE — of GREECE. 
H.R.W. The DUCHESS of SPARTA, GEORGE of RUSSIA. FESICOES ADA BORERLONE ; shear a 
#.R.H. PRINCESS HOHENLOBE. H.B.H. The CROWN PRINCE of GREECE. MECKLENBURG SCHWERIN. : Luxuriant and 
“HARLENE” Produces Luxuriant Hair, oe Brilliant, 
peptincheareteey cmrane | tee 2iemrm § 
tache. The World-Renowned Remedy for Bald- EDWARDS’ M4 
Sod the Hele Reattlteliy Gott for Aasmbving @cdr!. 6 » 
elma etc. ; also boc Restecial Grey Hair to its CREM EX 3 
i acme SHAMPOO POWDER 
Miss JULIA NEILSON writes: : A delightful Pre- 
aid oe Saree Sear ee con ant prs ewan 


ly oleansing the 
Malr and scalp. 
Permanently 
Removes sourf, 
rs Dandruff, &. 

7 &0. Makes the 


Pearson's Weekly, Jan. 25, 1900, alr soft, pliable 
ee t/-, aie. and 4/6 per Bottle, from Chemists and Stores all over Powders 3d. “on. 
_— the World, or sent direct on receipt of Postal Order. Box of four, 1s., post paid, 
EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” Co «» 95 & 96 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


scacscoscacacsescacacececas 


eacscacacacacssasscscscscscscacscssacacacscacacacscacscacacucscacacacacacacacscucicioscscacacacacscucucasacscasaoaesey 


to nee 
trom whatever cause arising. te 
PERMANENTLY CURB i 


Emulsion of th 
lime and soda, The first result is au She aes BLO Depp aeeses. 
A DELICIOUS SENSE of RELIEF 

THEN COMES STRENGTH—— paving four and fia gery 


ie Rehan eames as Sea ae aor at 


charge. 
bi SAMPLE BOTTLE — > ee nina 


gE Bree 2 Bae obi: Boks Re BLUSHING 
= SIESNeeas GS |MOME NOTE 


Ttd., 10-31 ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 
. 
LEVER. 


IT’S IT! 


JELIVERED ( : r. 
ECE IPT What the youngsters like and 
what the parents like to give them is 


(GE 


ee {INS 
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EMINENT OPINIONS 


upon the excellent curative results derived from 


‘Dr. Williams’ Pink : Pills: 


They make good Red Blood and fortify the Nervous System. 


i ici 8 Other eminent medical men have added 
al ai sacallo the lie 0 i @ late What the Public say. their apereo oe * mS Williams Pink 
Pope to the great age of 92, and to whose|. Thousands of once melancholy sufferers, have | Pills, among them being Dr. George Oriot, 
obi the health of the present Pope, Pius X., we tetas pret benefits received from) a great inne rong of 4, Rue de l’Entrepot, 


° % As an example, read the ° ° ° 
nfided, h kabl Paris, who writes, out of his ence ; 
is co. as written a remarka © | statement of Mrs. Roweell, 54, Tilson Road, Coleraine experi 


letter in praise of Dr. ron k, T ud “Dr. Williams’ 
Williams’ Pink Pills, eid’ "1 wateibated tbo map Pink Pills yield excel- 
of which the following , acd lent results to my 
is a translation :. pl Mage dl patients in cases of 

sa | certify that otaive. bad stot pla of blood, ner- 


pove: , 
pone debility and ail- 
ments of women. I 


I have tried Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills in 
casesofsimple Anemia. 


After a few weeks’ ve Felief. y friends ticularly in curing, 

treatment the result a pair w"Then Parve a relatively short 
came fully up to my ee ee Eee treatment of . 
expectations. I shall J Groat benefit. Before long Williams’ Pink Pills, 
not fail.in the future to @y hb ater en, pees a person suffering from 


extend the use of this 
laudable preparation, ths femowpiee one prose | Dr. W: 


7 _ OF. Wittlame’ Pink Pills. i silent, 
not only in the treat the nation’s health. They 


ment of other morbid forms of the cate; pent tyes a ‘eke proseries Dr. sie 
of Anzemia, but also in cases of Nocrestita’s Rheumatism, Scion, Kidoay Dfaoen, 8 Vee regularly. This appreciation of them: 


and the like. (Signed) Gruszrri Lapront,” | Dance, Neuralgia, | Paralysis, Locomotor Atasy, | prescribe Dr. eapostally lng 
This emphatic endorsement from so high dealers’ (the sian pile al ‘i ame, | Dee Wi Eeppiect 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills tor Pale ) or direct from aerate eanne veneer sie, Se maeaen 


[ 
; 


3 
5 
& 


re! 


Uh «This is the mouse , 
i] Would up the aoe ong 


mantle 
And this shews how the cet was 
Inside the house thet Jack but? 


WAGYU 


== SOUP 


GU all Oroeees, Corachantiers, ty 12 Peasy Packets, and fa ghdy $4, ond nly Thay _ 
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A Banana-grower Gives 

Some Interesting Points 

About the Popular 
Fruit. 


Each Plant Only Bears One Bunch of Fruit, It is 
then Cut Down and Done With. 


A Subsidy of £40,000 per Annum is Paid for 
. Carrying as. 


WE get our supply of bananas from tliree sources. 
From the Cana lands. These are smallest, and by 
some conside the sweetest and best. They come 
packed in crates, first being wrapped in cotton wool 
and afterwards packed with straw. The packing not 
only shields them from bruises, but helps to ripen 
them. 

Then come the Jamaica bananas, larger and finer in 
ap nce, 

d then the Costa Rican from Port Limon, the 
largest of all—tho largest bunches and the largest fruit, 
but not equal in flavour to the others. 

The two last-named come without any packing They 
are reared up on their stems in the vessel's hold 
couple of hundred bunches, then a slight partition, and 
another couple of hundred, and so on, with another tier 
cn the top of them, and with prgrision for circulating 
a current of cold air through them in the summer 
months, to keep them from ripening too fast. 

- THERE IS NO BANANA TREE. 

They are all gathered green, but should be full-grown 
when cut. They are never allowed to ripen in the field 
even when intended for home use, because they cannot 
be handled much when ripe, owing to the great weight 
of the bunches ; and, moreover, the rats, bats, and birds 
would make ead havoc of them if left to ripen. 

The banana plant is not, properly, a tree atall. It 
has no woody fibre. It is a large, green, fleshy plant, 
with big leaves six or eight feet long, and sometimes 
two feet broad. 

It grows to a height of ten to fourteen feet, or even 
aac according to the variety of plant and the soi] and 
climate. 

Each tree produces one bunch of fruit only, which 
is really the terminal bud of the plant, just like an ear 
of wheat or barley. It has no branches; and when the 
fruit is ready, which is twelve or fifteen months from 
be date of planting, the tree is cut down and done 
with, 


’ AN ALL-THE-YEAR-ROUND FRUIT. 

But while it is growing up and maturing its fruit, 
it is at the same time sending up from its roots other 
young plants or suckers—perhaps eight or nine of them. 

Each of these will produce its own bunch in turn, 
some of them in a couple of months after the parent 
plant; and there will thus be a regular succession of 

ruit. Many of these suckers have to be dug up and 
planted elsewhcre, or they would be too thick on the 


und, 
Wand there is this peculiarity about the banana, you 
can plant it at any season, and the fruit ri the 
year round. Whcn once a banana field has been 
planted out, all that is necessary to be done is to keep 
it clear of weeds, and keep thinning out the multiplying 
suckers, 

The bananas are planted usually about 14 feet apart, 
but they soon fill up the intervening space ; only, it is 
well to keep the constantly spreading suckers as much 
as possible in lines, so as to allow of ventilation and 
free passage in and out among them. 


UNDER CULTIVATION FOR SIXTY YEARS. 


Sometimes coffee, cocoa, kola, oranges, or even pine- 
tpples are planted in the interspaces. In such cases 
thinning-out process must be carried out rigorously. 
The old Waste, having borne their fruit, are cut u 
in chunks and left to decay and form manure. > 
until recently, this was the only manure ever applied, 
for the soil is naturally very rich. I have personally 
known a field under a crop of bananas for thirty years, 
and have known that for more than thirty years before 
that it was a banana field, and that it never recoived 
any dressing of manure. But in this case it had fre- 
bain slight renewal of surface soil, by the washings 
some broken land above, in the rainy seasons. 
But it will be gathered from these remarks that the 


rgyaeee of ——, is L very sney mation, And 

pressi rrect. Almos sugar 

estates of Samaica Mave been converted into banana 
tations. 

‘ os ge a been bro A into cultiva- 

on purpose areas years 

ago were almost sandy wastes, in the summer months, 


by means of irrigation works have been converted into 
magnificent pentions hearing fruit all the year 


E have seen the development of the bananas trode 
from its commencement. It was in the seventies that 


_~ 


QMITH’S WEUKLY fe the paper that makes you think: 


& certain Captain Baker, captain of a small coasting 
schooner trading betwecn Philadelphia and Jamaica, 
began to take over a few bunches for his friends. 

hey liked them, and wanted morc; the taste spread 
and tho de:aand inercascd, till, by-and-by, he had to 
carry bananas alone, taking flour, rice, and saltfish 
back in return. Then he got a few friends around him 
and put on a small stcamer, then another, and yet 
another, and he began to take them to other ports— 
Boston and New York—and a company was formed 
called the Boston Fruit Company. Then they began 
to purchase and lease large estates, and thus they went 
on until they had thousands and thousands of acres 
under cultivation, 

Meanwhile other enterprising individuals started in 
the business, and the negro settlers and big propert 
owners whose sugar estates were going to ruin throug 
the bounty system, embarked in it, and others went to 
Central America, where land could bo had for the 
asking, and began the cultivation there, until now large 
ficets of steamers are engaged through the entire year 
in carrying bananas to meet the insatiable demand in 
America. 

Still, little had been done to create a demand for tho 
fruit in England. I remember, in 1881, buying four 
small bananas in Bradford for a shilling ; but the fruit 

gan to win its way into favour, the Canary Islands 
supplying almost the entire demand. 


20,000 BUNCHES A FORTNIGHT. 

In the closing years of the last century, however, an 
effort was made to open up the trade with England. 
The Government offered a subsidy for ten years to any 
shipping company that would build suitable steamers 
for tho trade and inaugurato a dircct line to run fort- 
nightly and complete the voyage in thirtcen days. 

o company scemed very cager to comply with the 
conditions, for it meant sacrificing all chance of trade 
with the other islands on the way ; but at length Elder, 
Dempster, and Co., of which firm Mr. Alfred Jones, 
now Sir Alfred, was the leading spirit and almost the 
embodiment, took the matter up and entered into 
contract with two Governments—Jamaica and the 
home Government—with what result we know. 

The subsidy is £10,900 per annum, paid in equal 
proportions by the two Governments. 

e company has to pwrebase out and o 
bunches for each fortnightly steamer, and : fur 
ps persons Lesides. It wos undoubte.., ‘sit, 

ut it has been successful. They do a cuusicrally 
passchger and tourist traffic, and have taken over some 
arge hotels for the accommodation of the incrcasing 
number of tourists. Besides fulfilling their contract 
as to the purchase of 20,000 bunches a fortnight, they 
have put on an intermediate steamer, and also, in con- 
ion with Elder and Fyffe, have entered into the 
ntral American trade, bringing immense cargocs to 
Bristol and Manchester, and placing the wonderful and 
most nutritious fruit now within reach of the very 

poorest in the land. 

——————»3 =—__. 

Mrs. Smuarte: “The doctor insists that I must 
spend the next few wecks abroad. He says I need a 

ange. 

Mr. Smarte: “So you do; that’s a fact.” 

“Ah! you agree!’ 

“Yes ; you need a change—of doctors.” 

———ee> 9 
going to marry. Have you anything 


nga 


“So you are 
laid by?” 
“Yes; I've got a rich uncle laid by with an illness 
of some sort, and 1'm the only surviving relative.” 
—— ie 
Brorner: “I have made up my mind to propose to 
Hettie, but have not found a suitable cpporiunity yet. 
You see, she’s such a reserved girl.” 
Sister : “Oh! yes ; she’s reserved for Captain Dasher, 
He became engaged to her yesterday.” 
~~ 


on 


Oxp Mr. Crtyman (at a football match): “I say, sir, 
it is brutal, positively cowardly! The idea of a game 
in which a big brute like that may knock down and 
injure a littlo fellow is nothing less than revolting.” 

Old Mr. Cityman (in business hours): “What's 
that? That little fellow in Bubbleton still refuses to 
sell us his business? Very well, sir; we'll c-crush the 
life out of him!” 


ee fe 
“Wat do you think is the most extraordinary 


invention of the age?” 
“The phonograph,” answered Mr. O’Beywife, 
mptly. “The way that machine stands and talks 
Back to Arabella positively takes my breath away.” 


ele 


Scaps: “ You say he left no money?” 
Baggs: s health getting 
ealth trying to ge 


ee eee 
Mrs. Saarrter: “ Next time you call I want you to 


our opinion of the new dog we are going to get.” 
oe Bare “Delighted, I’m sure. When fy you 
t 
3 Sharpley: “Oh! not for twelve months at 
t. 


leas 


It fo a paper with a 
and one of those ie yourself, 


Nuts to_ Crack. 


By THE SQUIRREL, 


FIND THE AVERAGE, 

IF next week half of the copies of our old friend P. 1’. 
are printed at the rate of 10,000 an hour, and the other 
half at the quicker rate of 15,000 an hour, what is the 
avcrage rato in printing that whole issue ? 


FIRESIDE FUN, 


Tas puzzle is not so easy of solution as it may ecem 
at first sight. 

Take a counter, or a coin, and place it on one of the 
points; then push it across to the opposite point, and 


A 


leave it there. Do this with a second counter or coin, 
starting on a vacant point, and continue this process 
until every point is covered, as we place the eighth 
counter or coin on the last point. 

It will be well for you to draw the star on a much larger 
scalo on cardboard, for present and future use. 


EXTRACTS OF VIOLET. 

Hren is on interesting little exercise for spare 
moinsnls. Try te make as tuany different words or 
names as (+ possibie from the six icivers ier s MH 

*~ You wil be suprised at their 
bl a Ehtoard or wooden holies will be vaefia 
for this puzzle, if they are at hand. 


CUT TO PIECES! 
Cur off my head, I am a noble man, 
Cut off my tail, and stew me in a pan. 


Cut me asunder, roasted ducks are near, 
Cut off my head and tail, and I can hear ! 


THE FACETIOUS TRAMP. 

“ Yes, lady,” said the tramp, “I huve a wife and six 
children, but I never saw one of them.” “ How can 
that bo?” said the lady. ‘“ Were you evor blind, or did 

a mary a widowP” “No,” replied the tramp 
How could it be P 


ALL ON THE SQUARE. 
As considerable interest was taken by our solvers 
in piecing together the fragments our broken 
m, we will now give another exercise for their 
ingenuity of a similar sort. 


Why, 


Cut out in paper or cardbourd four pieces of each of the 
three patterns shown in this diagram, and so arrange 
them all as to form a perfect square. 


SWEETS FOR THE SWEET! 


what left and 
lot were and half 


meesage to all who are ambitious, 


a 


Strange Ways of Becoming M.P.’s. 


Iv a man have both money enough and brains enough 
rd \ it is not nearly so ait’ art's onat tn tho Towse 
of Commons as it is when tho brains are in evidence 
without the ready money. However, there are always 
ibilities to the man with plenty of brains, and it 
been proved again and again that money can be 
t from most unlikely sources when cleverness is 
Frought fully into play. 
On December ond, 1605, the fo! 
rg cehdesonng w was published in 
:} ° 


very remark- 
columns of 
ORKSHIRE 


08T : 

“Matrimony.—A gentleman, tall, dark, thirty- 
five years, well eeanssted, of social position, 
university education, member a leading London 
club, having made literature his profession, and now 
desirous of entering Parliament, is anxious, under the 
strictest confidence, to hear from a lady of means, with 
a view to matrimony.—Address, etc.” 

Now, this advertisement plainly demonstrates to 
all true students of human affairs that the author of 
it is “hard up,” and that, notwithstanding the painful 
fact, he is resolved upon attaining to the position his 
ambition points him to by “ raising the wind” in ono 
way or another. 

A TAILOR-MADE MP. 

It would, of course, be hi | to follow 
the matter up, but that would be a very hard job, as 
we are clearly given to understand that the “ strictest 
confidence” is to be observed. 

It is well known that there aro in the West-end of 
London a few smart-men-about-town who are regularly 
ri aaage with clothes free of charge by fashionable 
tailors in return for the touting that they do on the 
tailors’ behalf among their well-to-do friends and 
acquaintances. 


a Bond Street tailor was approached one of his 
clients, who offered to get him at least “twenty new 
customers” if he w advance him the i 


means of 

pis cuties wal anaeetnnie tee fell 
is ambitious ou OW, 
Selon, bod athes cbteia. 


ing the ~_— ° —— 

agreemen wn a tleman, 

i down the eum of on thovstnd penn The election 

S>~_..-_._ was in course of time 

: ~~“ that the tailor “hed ne cause for 
investment.” 


A firm t build + deliberately 
o ers 

~ acter] I as an M.P. in the 
& lief -the scheme would pay them. Not only 
the young man able to have opi 
important matters before Parli . 
a splendid position to spread abroad 
firm's ect carriage workmanship, 


Sean toe ae anaien 


of management of a huge charity came to the con- 
clusion that it would pay them to one of their 
number to P t in the best 
interests financial condition of cause which 
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START TO-DAY. 


PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS OF THE STORY. 

Edward Agnew, & ris‘ng yo' barrister and Member of 
Parliament, in love with Winnie Lavenden. 

Constance Baroness Istria, a wealthy widow, who 

a house in Park e@ and an immense 
e. Inlove with Agnew, whom she has helped by 
her influen:e. 

Lady Julia Lavendea, a member of an aristocratic house. 
Together with her sister, she has been discovered by 
the Baroness earning her living as a dressmaker, and 
has been brought to Park Lane. She has been sccretly 
married to David Garth, a convict. : 

Winnie Lzvenden, sister of Julia, in love with Edward 
Agnew, but is under a cloud, having accidently shot 
James Garth and lives in fear tho crime will be brought 
home to her. 

Berit Gare, an escaped convict and husband of Lely 
Julia. 


James —— his brother, an adventurer, accidently shot 


innie Lavenden. 
Merivale, an im relative of Baroness Istria, and in 
who 


her pay to make love to Winnie. 

ter Crimple, a hearted receiver of stolen goods, 
ae ratenaep ed goer} Garth’s and Lady Julia's child. 
“Lady Lavenden Visits 


aa the Curate. 


ER 
THIRTEEN. 


Cuantes Incram reflected when Lady Lavenden was 
, but his face expressed no recognition. 
“You had better show her through, Tilda,” he decided, 
and he took off his soft hat and put away his latch-key. 
“Yes, sir,” said Tilda, and she sped back into the rear 
i ae thro lady!” she began, 
sled tea hg i my bucks she saw that 


The roughly-sha b 
its whee pf ak Lavendcn was fitting the pegs 
of the hoofs into the holes that had held them. The child 
shouted with delight as sho set the toy rolling across the 
rug to him. The infantine laughter was bitter-sweet music 
to Julia; she pressed her gloved fingers to her lips to keep 
back the sobs that were Saratin to them—Tilda’s voice 
had warned her of the necessity for self-control. 

“ Boysie- has taken to you, my lady,” cried the Cockne 

irl; “but, oh! my lady, your lovely dress all in that dust. 
Gnd me just been blackicadin the grate!” : 

Julia smiled sadly. “It not matter,” she said, 
rising and brushing the fluff of the rug from her skirt. 
She , looking at the child that played by her feet. 
darling,” she added unsteadily. Tilda 


e up. a 
"Good. o° to the pretty lady, Boysie,” she bade 
Whe atid’ did es he was bidden—in lisping baby 
the bes teers to reg eg . 
ht him to her and kissed hi jonately, then turne 
oney, fighting for an outward calm that belied the terrible 
tumult within, and passed through to the front of the 


‘At the end of the lobby down which Matilda Crimple 
directed her Julia Laven came face to face A ae 
, but worn-looking man in shabby garments, 
taow hes he must be the man of whom the convict had 


" “Tam honoured by this visit, Lady Lavenden,” he said. 


* -bye, 
he ce 


“Sa 
him. 
syllables that brought 


the safe and specious 
work of the Reverend 


“ Mr, ele 


gt ; 
f ‘of fate has given me wealth and a title. I know this 
bag se bo Lite and know how much it needs of hel 
and sympathy. Will you—can I not assist—throug 
you——”" 


She faltered. Charles Ingram took the rest of the ques- 


tion for granted. 
“Through me, or thro others, Lady Lavenden,” he 
declared, “there is much to be done that you can aid in 
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doing. And it is indeed a generous and a kindly thing of 

you to remember us in your Groeperit y= 
“No, no,” protested Julia, her self-respect wounded by 
his praise for what she knew to be only diplomacy, - 
y 


ever excusable; “please don’t like that. I 
wanted to say that 1 should be glad to help you in your 
work—wiih-—with money, and to—to come sometimes into 
this part of London. ‘fhe West-end does not seem some- 
how like home to me.” 

~ Charles Ingram’s quick sympathies were touched. “ M: 


dear Lady Lavenden,” he exclaimed, “you do in 
pneee nee Believe me, I shall be most delighted and 
ankful.” 


“No; the debt will be mine,” said Julia Lavenden, end 
added : “Then you must let me know at your leisure how 
and where I can be of service to you.” ; 

_Tho curate smiled ; her air of nervous simplicity pleased 


im. 

“You will tempt me to presume upon your generosity,” 
he told her. 

Julia got up, feelin; 
through her ordeal, and that the way was Sy by wi 
she might hope to see at times the little golden head with 
which was bound up so many dangerous secrets and such 
Fassion of thwarted mother-love. 

“Not at all,” she assured him; “I will drive over one 
day soon, and we can consult.” 

“You lay'a heavy responsibility upon me,” said Charles 
Tngrem, “but I 1 endeavour to deserve your confi- 

nce.” 

Julia gave him her hand. “Thank you,” she answered, 
“and now you will pardon me if I run away. I must 
think about getting home; I only called upon impulse.” 

“A Lie 4 noble impulse,” rejoined Charles Ingram, and 
he showed her downstairs and into her carriage with a 
quiet grace that stamped him as a man to whom Societ 
and its ways were familiar. As the brougham drove 
Julia saw that Matilda Crimple was watching its depar- 
ture. In the Cockney girl’s-arms was the child “ Boysie.” 

A wild impulse seized upon Julia Lavenden, and she 
caught at the check-string that lay near her hand. She 
would not leave her child, her beautiful brave boy, un- 
acknowledged, unowned, abandoned to all the dangers that 
beset his littlo life in ‘hese rongh ard uncouth surronndings. 
She would go back and claim him—claim him as her own. 

The check-string fell from her fingers. To identify 
Julia Lavenden with Julia Garth. to jingle—as James 
Garth had said on the very day of his death—the coronet 
and the handcuffs, to brand her child as a convict’s son! 
She could not, she dare not do it. 

For over all these secrets there was the shadow of a 
darker, a more fatal secret, the mystery that surrounded 
the murder of James Garth, alias Garside, and the visit of 
that ghawled figure in the nursing uniform to the flat in 
Grammont Mansions, the mystery that had fixed for a 
moment the attention of the public and the Press. 

The chains of silence were about Julia Lavenden, too; 
she covered her face and bs apnea ee’ convulsively, 
as the brougham drove homeward through the pleasant, 
bustling streets in the spring-like weather. 

Reaching Lavenden House, she got out of the ham 
and, her veil down, went up directly into the great draw- 
ing-room that overlooked Park Lane. The glazed balcony 
that ran along one side of it was a favourite resort of her 
sister. Julia passed along it. 

In @ cushioned corner, a book unopened on her knee, 
her hands po ge = her oy ae get espe pe Her 

rey eyes were bent upon railed e of the park, 
at to still she sat that she might have Seen a statue. 

With a low cry, Julia flung herself at her sister's feet, 
all the tempestuous emotions of the last two hours breaking 
forth in a fit of convulsive weeping. 

“Winnie, dear,” she sobbed ; “ , dear, I have seen 
him. He is as beautiful as an angel!” 

Winifred Lavenden emerged from her trance and looked 
down upon the fair head that had buried itself in her lap. 

“Seen whom, dear?” she asked. Julia clung to her and 
whispered : : 

“ My boy, Winnie,” she said; “my little boy. David 
wrote, and I have been to the place.” 

Winnie started “ She hod grown so white that her 
young face was as blanched as the alabaster to which Con- 
stance Istria had sneeringly compared it. 

“ But—but I was very cautious, dear,” added her sister 
eagerly. “David wrote me what I had to do. They did 
not dream of tho truth, the people I saw. How could 


they?” 

Breathing heavily, Winnie sank down again and drew 
the elder woman to her. 

“Tell me about it, dear,” she said. 

And Julia told her, her own head pillowed upon her 
sister's bosom, leaning, as she had always done, upon the 
strength and courage of the yer. ut in that brave 
bosom Winnie's heart seemed » frozen by the haunting 
resence of the awful secret which had cut her off from 
| and happiness, the secret which, unlike Julia’s, could 

with living soul. 


that she had come successfull 


not be 


interesting and 
should be read by all. 


CHAPTER 


FOURTEEN. 


“You can take my motor things down, and, oh, yes, 
telephone to the garage to have the wind-screen put on the 
car,” 


The valet settled about his master’s shoulders the large, 
full-skirted morning-coat that was George Merivale's 
garment. The latter was completing an after-breakfast 
toilet, a toilet even more carefully made than usual. In 
spite of the lines about his somewhat bilious eyes and the 
: sgh ? maa of his cheeks, he seemed almost youthfully 

and) ° 

“Yes, sir,” answered his attendant—“and the Baroness, 
sir? Her maid has just been up to say that her ladyship 
would be glad to see you before go out.” 

“Very well,” remarked wale; “wait a minute.” 
And he sat down at a little i and began to 
compose a note. He wrote it slowly, ing his characters 
heavily and distinctly. 

“ Dear Cousin WiN‘1z,—I ventare to claim your promise 
to have a ride in the motor. I ask at short notice, as 
the weather is exceptionally nice. You needn't be afraid 
of tho wind; I have had the screen put on.” 

He signed it “G. M.,” slipped it into an envelope, and 
handed it to his valet. 

“Let that be given to Miss Lavenden,” he said. The 
man took it and held open the door of the room for him to 
pass out. He did so loungingly. 

Descending to a lower level of Lavenden House, he 
tapped at a door. His fingers beat an impatient, peculiar 
tattoo upon a panel, and his sister’s voice bade him come 
in. He acted on the invitation. 

Constance Istria was sipping chocolate in a wonderfal 
bcudoir-gown, all lace and pale sea-green. She looked, as 
sho lay on a pee, ane cushioned couch with the morning 
sunshine kissing loosely-coiled, red-gold hair, like a 
half-civilised mermaid. 

“ That’s a good brother,” she exclaimed scoffingly ; “ how 
prompt to act upon his dear sister’s slightest wish!” She 
pointed towards the silver tray that stood by her; there 
was a gleaming chocolate-pot upon it, and another tiny 
porcelain cup. “Have some chocolate?” she suggested. 

Merivale sat down. “No, thanks,” he said; “I have 
barely breakfasted. And what does my dear and adorable 
sister want to see her scapegrace brother about!” 

Constance Istria put aside her cup with a long white 
hand. She had exquisite hands, their only blemish the 
rather too pink nails, that are said to indicate a passionate 
and revengeful disposition. 

“A report,” she answered, “from my spy—my spy in 
the Lavenden camp. I was righ is something to 
be found out about those Lavendens.” 

Her brother had taken up a slender silver chocolate 
spoon and was spinning it on His face wore 
a sly, yet stolid, expression. 

“You surprise me,” he observed. Constance Istria 
glanced at him irritably. 

“Don’t fidget,” she retorted, “but listen. Cecile tells 
me that recently, on the night of the little dinner-party 
last week, Julia had a visitor, who turned up here at some 
unconscionable hour; said she had come from Devonshire, 

and demanded to see Lady Lavenden. This visitor was a 
hospital nurse, a creature in one of those eternal uniforms— 
oe and avy, cals said.” a 

eorge Merivale stopped spinnin; From 

beneath the stolid indifference that” seemed to veil his 

oo there had peeped out a keen and unmistakable 
erest. 


and sent Cecile, who showed the woman up, away. But 
before she got out of the room, for the girl, you may be 
sure, had the sense to linger, she the nurse ‘I 


did try to pump the creature on the way down, but with- 
rer vete begs to spin th again. “H he 
lerivale spin the = ! 
eesarens, “and whes deductions ae you draw al 

i : 

Constance Istria frowned. “I'm not a mind-reader,” 
she rejoined. “ How should I know what it means? 
I know that those girls have a secret, and if don’t want 
to go on spon; on me for small sums the rest of 
your life you will find out what the secret is and seo if you 
can’t use it to bring Winifred Lavenden to your feet.” 

Her brother put down the spoon and got up. 

“ Thanks,” self. 


said with @ certain hypocritical self- 


possession; “I will do.my best. But you will admit that 
a haven’t given me much to go upon.” He paused, 
8 er. 

* stance,” he asked, “do ever, chance, 
quad the papera?” Wis slater yawned. edad 

“ Why on earth should I?” she inquired. “There are 


quite enough other ways of getting a headache.” 
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Merivale nodded 
was only won 


clock on the mantel of the boudoir. “I’m afraid I shall | went on 


have to be off,” he added ; “I'm going to take Winnie out 
in the motor.” 


tfally. “Just 90,” he said; “I | Winnie's eyes were closed, her mouth set; the stamp Of 
rae ge the small French | agony wes on her quivering lips and eyelids. Merlvale 


unconeernedly. 
“ Queer fellow, Garside,” he said; “awfully anxious to 
have me introduce him to you and your 


sister. I'm sorry 


Constance Istria smiled—a slow, crue! smile. now I did—the police tell me privately that he was 


ype s beforehuna tet 't put Edw 
on "oa joint mamas by yeu’ powers of y facings, they say. But that’s no guide; there must 

d out the Lavenden secret.” plenty of nurses in such uniforms. 
ing must have a beginning,” said her brother, | called at Lavenden House that ve 


Agnew’s nose out of 


fascination. 
“ Ev 


“and whether you are p 
or for moncy, 
out of the bou 


expression. 
TD Ji 


begun,” she remarked; | but a low card-sharper masquerading as a 


I hear that one 


night. 
the game of. love for love He laughed, and turned the car falow the line of the 


beg must play the game.” And he lounged | Park towards the Albert Gate. 
ir, “ What 


3 pete abe ruc tor Sect ale fe 
i tive,” he “a tin werful revolver 
In the corridor his face gained a new and acute oe eee pews eg reer 


nstance only | poor Garside and his tragic fate?” 


bent d 


“Yes,” he said, “and if I only knew all that I should | “Cousin Winnie,” he said, “it's a good t that 
like to! Well, never mind, it is iain that I have got hold | imaginary detective can’t see your face—he wot have 


of the lever 


being Winnie to my feet and earn me my dear sister's | Grammont Mansions!” 
un 


red thousand pounds remains to be secn.” 
George aoe 
a pe. Winifred Lavenden if she—if she | Park, seeking to appear as if her interest in what he had 
“Oh! absurd,” he told | been sa v uy polite indifference 


“would I 


were——”" He 


k his head. 


y !” he mattered, “a nurse in grey and blue, | uniform! Weuldn’t they seem to link Lavenden House to 
the night of the little dinner. . If—if 1 agic ! 
iow Sha I know! Tle it’ these rs of detectives | He looked Winnie's eyes were open and fixed on 
my knew what Constance and I know! him, ess Coerencetricken, 
e 


reflected a moment. 


erivale met her gaze and 


talked about. But whether it will | sworn you knew something about this famous mystery of 


Winifred Lavenden looked away from her cousin's face. 
ered up his large, selfish mouth. Some .instinct made her wise even in her extremity. She 
d as 


e went down the corridor; | glanced from side to side as the motor sped through the 


himself; “she hasn't it in her—she whom Constance But rge Merivale’s words had fallen upon her like a 


calls Miss Innocent. 


that’s no 


shrugged his shoulders. w som é 

“Once let i cn Constance's hundred thousand,” he | of Grammont Mansions.” Had George Merivale sai 
murmured, and stopped—Winnie herself had just turned a | OT had she dreamed it? Had agcident 
corner of the long passage, 


like some 


without water. Merivale hastened to meet her. 


> it, but | blow. She felt numb. They seemed to repeat themselves 
t crime. i teen 9 eA a He to her in the depths of fsifirancses brain: “He would 


think that you knew something about this famous aveey 


a chance 


and drooping, | jest with such ghastly significance? Or was there some 


le, slender, 
‘d been p sinister under-current of meaning in the sentenco! 
Pha mcned sad ler Merivale was watching her from beneath the peak of his 


“ short notice,” d, “ motor-cap, his small eyes marking ev tremor of her 
ey, to, give you such notice,” he said, “but you tes, oe ac quiver of het dtooptnn ng every 
“II don’t feel like it this morning,” answered | “Luckily,” he added, “I am not a detective, either a 
Winifred Lavenden, ig to speak lightly ; ey was look- ar oom _ = — one, othted ak —— =) seve 
admirer. won't say an al 
any Groable 2 Fav pew sccey 1 waa pos. should here takés | To serve; lonel-of all tc: taspecker’ Gellliows, of Bcollaad 
No trouble at all,” she was assured; “but why not a | Yard, or his colleague, Mr. » Who, it seems, are the 


run round the Park? That would introduce you to the pres delegated to probe this matter and discover poor 


arside’s murderer.” 


" arsued ingly; He could not help seeing that she winced, but if at the 
ey ee leughingly 5 you look as if you | jention of dicowsey oF at that of murder he could not be 


Winnie 
said, turning back. 


Merivale, and 
The motor 


he sauntered down leisurely into t 
he opened the ha’ 


sleuth-hounds of the law are called in the 
Il doors. His — to = ~ Ont etd had secured a couple so — 
the horn, descended with the | °:"¢*- at, fomeng Spar, might give —_ 
p, and Merivale went out to send | *derable unpleasantness. 


sure. 

: “The two Q's,” he concluded, driving his point home 

“And I will go and see that the motor is ops Os ag with merciless calm, “for that is what these particul ty 
a 


a 
force, would be 


He drove on in silence for a few moments. Winnie was 
Mane dorey: bsp he, waited by the car until | stocling herself against the paralysing shock that had been 


at the steering-wheel, and on peeeetly dealt her. 


lerivale’s manner had in it a trace of mockery that 


was consid 


secret were but the work of coincidence ! 
as atek at seen ce nak*t bow had he spied upon her in the library when she 


rs rofoundly alarmed her. Yet surely, surely his references 
it in pring Wi “ erg ua horrybi exact and ominous re rencent_—Ro her awful 


Pic Pag yn the a have any motive in thus torturing her—was he conscious 


stirred vaguely as at the face of Winifred harsh lug’ companion roused 
venden. again, hardened it with an evil hans nee Canale: ; pe ae i 
raed, —— res t of the princely |“ By Jove! you know,” he observed, “the more I think 
rit — offered him . about it the more I see how striking those clues of mine 
_ suddenly, “I am going to | would appear to the professional mind. Garside dines at 
aurprion you. Lavenden House, he paves there ostensibly to go home, 
<p start sobre? the side of the car. and next morning is found dead in his rooms, by a 
. — with @ nervous weariness; | tiny pistol-bullet. A nurse in & peculiar uniform is seen 
rm rather faster. hanging about the door of his flat’the n ht before. Such 
pated the speed of the Panhard. ®@ nurse same t calls at La ouse, and a 


is 
Lavenderi House bewy. And 


I brought you here, where no one hear me jhe,charming young lady who had borrowed it temporarily 
you-——”. is the iden lady who fain 
oe hora and swung the car round to skirt paics visit bad been paid pls ang BO Ee 
sheen me oh you,” by went on, “if you know anything 

Ww Lavenden did not answer, She had blanched 
tact at ee “f ahe had bean touched be 
some wizard finger gheneed to marble, Ho raised his 
eyebrows under motor-cap. Winnie's lips 
= trying to » and could not. 

) all doubt had struck home. 

I will tell y he proceeded, “ because if I 
were you and most young la ,, quite of the 
way to handle a revolver, I wouldn't t. That's 
ry a y may ot Le len House, but it: All readers of this paper who are interested tn 

send 's skull. General Election should miss reading 

Even amid the the motor he felt that she - -” 
winced from the escriptive . wo 
repel oa » Express 

@ couple o 

been some time or other. F 
chimney-pots?” Did you try a shot at the |) Lonpon's GREAT HALFPENNY MoRNiINe Papa. 

Some words fell from Winifred Lavenden’s lipp—words eo dtts.. 
scarcely audible, epparently an assent to his suggestion. 

t's an odd . he continued, “but you know poor ALWAYS BRIMPUL OF wEWs, 

Garside was killed pistol bullet. ‘Two shots were . See, 
fired at him; the e a mirror and ped on to ° WORTH READING, 
the mantelpiece. detectives showed it to me. 2 _qevee sareraerion. 
afi wa tw Elid him. Hr bul XW || Stet alNeoaapns"and Bolt ght 
o im. er id 
the centre of forehead ; he must have gone dows like au om “em rls 


That popular sericea “Secreta of Success” {2 of the 


Get a copy of SMITH'’S WEEKLY 


we 

She did not dissent, and he ran the car out at Hyd 

Post eaics aad-epen Goma a long, low ent hback 
of Piccadilly. 


In the cool, bright morning the ¢ thoroughfare was 
gay and righ abe came and’ went ebout the clu 
en smartly-dressed men and women walked leisurely 
the broad, smooth pavements. The season—that a 
whirl of pleasure and eee eg Meo eg unde 
way. But Winifred Lavenden looked nei back no: 
forwards; for her the future, the past, and the present 
alike were dark. 

Merivale chatted lightly as he drove, choosing one 
appropriate topic after another for the small-talk with 
which it is the habit of Society to bore itself, and Winnie 

ppo share of the conversation, a little briefly, 


eupported 

but with growin, perk cag og 

"Har companion ot her as he would have done a 
horse or a hound whose breed: and tem were in 


question, = a of amused wned in his 


r 
r 


them from pavements and the club windows he seemed 
a not unfitting cavalier for the pale, = girl at his side. 
At og turned the motor Westwards again, an 
brought it across Mayfair into Audley Street. Stopping 
je oced doors of Lavenden House, he helped Winnie to 


“ That's enough for a first trip,” he said, “but you soon 
got used to it, and we must Neal ma trips.” 
He took her hand and held it in his. 
“I must run the car round to the 2” he added ; “on 
call Winnie 


“Y-yes,” she stammered. He re her hand 
slowly, as a lover might have done, an went to ring at 
the doors of Lavenden House. 

Winnie entered them, qui with the chill alarm 
that had rolled over her again, for she knew now that 
George Merivale, loo! upon her with the eyes of a selfish 
and sensual man, had found her fair. But in the glance 
that had met her own she had seen more than admiration ; 
a ay eee 

and yet dare 
ecarcely listen to the t. : * 


Ixz-GoTren gains are often what the other man makes 
by app hp crm of the opportunity you miss by 


> S0c-<- 


Customer : “The soles of these boots you have made 
me are far too thick.” . 

, Bootmaker (blandly): “Ah! ma’am, that’s an objec- 
tion that will soon wear away.” 
f S00. 

Crcus Manacrr: “What's all that row in the 
dressing-room?” , 

Attendant: “Oh! the man who walks barefoot on 
swords trod on‘a tintack.” 


S00, 


“I coutp never understand,” said the quiet citizen, 
“what is the attraction in motoring.” 
“Perhaps,” replied the enthusiastic beginner, with 
the bandaged head, “ it’s the attraction of gravitation.” 
SOC . 


a Drvzrn (who has been struggling with a steak): 


here, waiter, "ll have to bring me somethi 
else. I can’t tackle This.” a 

Waiter (after careful examination of the article): 
“I'm sorry, sir, but I can't take it back; you've bent 


it!” 
>>0c0-— 
Mas. Hovusexerr: “B I wish 'd to do 
something about the Shee Pall . You 


never do anything unless I tell you. You couldn't 
possibly do worse. 

Bri : “Oh! I dunno, ma’am, I might refuse to 
do what you tell me.” 


Mrs. Neighbour: “He won't allow 
nourishment but goat’s milk.” 


S00 
“Ang you there, pa?” qeid the undergrad, on the 


Mrs, Homer: “Indeed. And Thy, pray!” 
to any 


long-distance telephone; “I beginning 

worried about that ' I wae to ro All a 
“Don’t worry about it, my boy,” replied his father ; 

“6 ye ee 


“Yes, safe in my cheque-book. Good-bye | ® 


utmost value to all the ambitious. 
to<da: . 


Fe 


""Waux mupmve 
Jan. 25, 1906. 


PEARSON'S 
IS THE DRAMA DECADENT ? 


Interesting Chat with a Veteran Actor. 


A Lonpor j journalist hus j maa just preceei ‘ah _— 
tin Yr. ‘ras Ashcroft er, 
{o Kimberley yikes Robinson Road, Tooting Junction. 
’ ieee me, Mr. Palmer was a well- 
"known perso yee bam enjoyed ed the fr friendship of some of the 
Sh 16 youre, and lives tn grits senivores 
advanced va, and lives uiet retirement. 
« rheateial "har a said - nah lately about the 
en have —_ such a 


renin = ot age with cooks din: sag to ns 
as a en m 
Seeman phone Mr, Palmer was ened by Za. bak of a 


louged attack of eczema ina pga ia and he gave 
a brief history of most 

willingly. ‘ For some if Toes he barr suffered 
much from eczema. were particularly sus- 
ceptible to the disease, nat I was 80 much 


that at times I could not about. What was worse 
still, the irritation was often so t that I could 
not ale. 7 T sought, medical al, ‘and tem- 
porsey but for years I continued to be 
d state of health. About a year I was told of 
the marvellous healing powers of Zam-buk in cases of 
eczema. My legs were at that time in a terrible state— 
a muss of rumming sores! I applied Zam-buk, and 
within twelvo hours I felt the irritation was 
A second application was followed by equally 
‘results. The improvement was slow, but I was Tp 
to continue with Zam-buk because nosing 
viously done me so much After a few wenks? 
Hasta Bi I felt a different man, and my legs were 
most noticeably hetter. I —- to wok, about with 
more freedom, and as month followed month the sores 
continued to heal under the Zam-buk treatment, until 


confidence in their preparation that they invite all our 
readers to give it a test free of charge before buying. 
It recommends itself. 


FATAL INDUSTRIES. - 


he | “ my fingers got covered wi 


good soothing and curative powers of Zam-buk. It seems | feet, sprains, cuts, bruises, rheu 
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five ead a aish tothe furnicure. ‘Te chemical uot children at school, but it got so bed 
ive a finish to the furniture. The chemicals used | local chemist. By his o T had her hair cut 
e frequently a serious effect upon the men’s hands | ap Ppt entieny omnes oes ree. ee 


and arms, and a recent Liv: case, blood poisoning 
was the result. The victim was | ointments and others blood medicines, but none did 
good. Tho itching made the 


we preci r fenenct 3 sya Terrace, Alma 
pails sometimes sleep wus entirely out of the question. 


Everton, and ott given an account of his 
peeter od te ots aa using Zam-buk, to a| went on for about six months, and I concluded 
ay arb ag must take her to the hospital. This was about 
“ About seven - eight oi ago,” said Mr. Jones, | months ago. One ni: ht, however, I received a samp! 
blisters in consequence of a | of Zam-buk. I applicd the balm all over the aff 
stron lish I had beer: using. These blisters became pas and that night, for the —— time for efor mcniee, = 
very irritable, and in a short developed into by had a calm night’ 38 
which caused me to seek medical attention. For Lee pee per inflamed. cere A neaiiteerean creming 
years I was taking medicine, but I never seemed to tore | eecaleand i Ag pune oana avea 
properly recover. Shortly after Christmas the affection My ot knew no bounds. I continued with the drees- 
sri to my arms aod lean was quite unable to -buk, and soon the scabs began somns ‘oyael of 1 
ort, and had to la fingers wero yoga a Tie box, ‘and before that was quite finished the 
stif, and all out of s ny Bi arms had to eczema was completely cured, my oe Rarkar ee skin ae 
bandaged twice a my, ana I was as helpless as a stage grown on the affected parts, and her hair began to 
My had to wash, and feed me, and I settled | quite thick again. Tere isnot n mark o speck on 
down as a confirmed invali ladys now, and there does not seem to be any likelihood 
“ About this time ime my wife had been using Zam-bal of any, her skin is so clear.” 
for her chapped hands, and had received such benefit | This wonderful balm isan 
that she prevailed on me to nee it a re I did so, | it kills off microbes and 


e 
af 
ay 
Bs 


44 

4 

5 
Hae 

: 

8 

33 
Fees 


a 
aad 


as well as healing, and 
thus preventing the 


with a result that can onl: end of dietnay sad vem it out completely. 
bold et bona f zo vm fhe appli di oo 


From the very first I derivd 


tion of Zam-buk, and, continuing wi worm, running sores, sickness, ; 

at the end of a fortnight I was poe Ee a Ts The scurf, eczema, pray Maggy sore backs, abscesses, bo 

swellings had gone, the stiffness vanis' and the sore pimples, chafing _ sore faces, hands, chills, 
all healed up. I attribute this entirely to the tgp 3 sores, ed — atiffness, aching 


almost incredible that the disease has left me. Iam | Of all chemists, or the Zam-buk oo., 4 Redcross street, 
now in splendid condition.” London, E.O., for one-and-three-halfpence or two-and- 


ECHOES OF THE WAR. 


A Widow's Story. 


Mrs. Wormay, c/o 53 : oe Street, ag ageing 
Birmingham, and her two children were left 
provi for by the death of her husband in South 
Africa. Soon afterwards she lost her baby. It cannot 
be wondered at, therefore, that — her nyasinins 


size contains f 
times the one-and-three-half-penny). Ob a box 
to-day and keep it handy in the home. 


GOODS GIVEN AWAY. 


THE business m an knows that, if his commodity 
has m Libis bound polloy to lot the publio test It fres 
of cost, and —ee s en value are 


ven away every 
child contracted eczema in such a —— form, the es to ratios ractise th S otral tforward method of intro- 
widow should give way to despair now that Zam- | ducing tothe public is the Zam-buk company, 


buk has eff a complete cure, pena is also quite natural | of Landon, 
that she should be full of gratitude. — 
Toa Sunday Echo she said : “ Eczema broke 


The yellow tins that are known the world over contain identically the 
same Mustard that 1s found on the tables of Royal palaces and in the 
palatial mansions of nobility. It is the standard of Mustard excellence— 
a bond that makes the whole world kin—tickling palates, 

eppetites, helping digestions. 


Colman : Mustard 


Paints the World Yellow. 


SMITHS 
Glasgow 
Mixture 


SOLD IN PACKETS AND TINS ONLY. 


ENOS LIGHTNING 
COUGH CURE 


The purest and most efficient Remedy procurable for 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
GATARRH, WEAK LUNGS, & CHILDREN’S COUGHS 


eee ea 
RONCHITIS— 


_AND ASTHMA 


am better 1 ee ses ape Se ae 
i Sone ee 


HILDREN'S 
CouGHS 


ne 


VENO’S LIGHTNING COUGH CURE. 
oR) ee 


\ 
. SR pe — — BG mene 
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i 
: BRAND 
f said the 


student; Sse THE HOUSEHOLD 
‘Ws best to be ©, = FAVOURITE. 


prudent— 


Bs | 

e | 

WEAK MEN AND WOMEN. | 
= 

| 


To the ill and drag 
to the pale, 


Firet for Metais and Marble, 
Pots and Pans, Paintwork and! 
| Enamel. 


Will do a day's work In an hour. 
Makes Copper like Gold. 
Tin like Sliver. 


most successful cure for nervous and weak people, “Ajax” Dry-Celi 


Paint like New. 


WON'T WASH CLOTHES, 


Fy yeas BOOK, the Latest and Most Scientific Work on the Subject. Wrlte at once, | LEVER BROS. Ltd., PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 


THE GRITIGH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE fig 5 22m LEVER on soap is « guarantee of Purity and Exeellence. 
(Dept. 25), 26 Relbern Viaduct, Londen, £.0. ; . 


, 


‘Wasa unpre 
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temperature for drinking, 
Parmesan Rice. 
operate : £3 kbps 
ne of 
and two 


To Harden the Icing on Cakes. 


dry place for four or five days. The 
pan ggg fm pg er 
boiling water. (Reply to InoncLanD.) 
To Remove Staine from Flannel. 


Basab can be made from_moss, 
or 


r 
i 


HINDOO LAWS FOR LADIES. 
forbid a woman to see 
brows, eat dainty food, sit at a window, 


if she has no sons, 
uarrels with another 
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‘her freshness 


wood, chestnuts, 


a large portion of | whose 
is made of clover- 


with edible grass. 
bark of the pine, 


ad Henry Farmer’e magnifice 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 
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added to the stockpot to clear the soup. 


boiled a few minutes and dried 
Clothes Peg® quickly about once a month become 


more 

When the skin is not lacerated, treat 
On Brulees. 41, lying of lint 
eau-de-Cologne ST eatinr 00 a6 a position we 


To Clean Plaster 6? Paria Ornaments, chem 


with a thick layer of starch and let it dry. Remove | i 


with a stiff brash. (Reply to Tom.) 


especially dried 
When Cooking Fruit, apples, etc., add a of 
salt and you will be surprised at, the im flavour. 
A pinch of salt is sufficient for a fruit 

— allow it to stand in 


When Making Stock ; 
saucepan all night, but 
strain off into the basin while still hot. Renee she 


*| fat before adding the meat and liquor to the bones 
again. 


To Clean a White Fur Rug. Lr too — 
rubit well with bran moistened with hot water. Rub next 
with a flannel till the fur is quite dry, then with a piece 
of book muslin apply dry bran in the same manner, 
Afterwards put some magnesia into a muslin bag and 


und and mixed, 


are used. The two together, well Y 
in @ pan over 


“ made into large flat cakes, 
a fire. 

In dreary Kamtschatka pine or birch-bark by itself, 
well pounded and baked, frequently constitutes 
whole of the native bread-food. 

The Icclander scrapes the “ Iceland moss” off the 
rocks, and grinds it into flour, which serves both for 
bread and for puddings. ; 

In parts of Italy chestnuts are cooked, ground into 
meal, and used for making Drone 

In the remoter part of Sweden, the poor make and 
bake their rye-bread twice # year, and store the loaves 
away; so that eventually they become as hard as 


bri 
rick® RE WOMEN GROWING YOUNGER? 
Aurnover there is a certain truth in the saying 

that the middle-aged woman is gradually passing out 


of of existence, and that her place is being taken y a 


that a woman can keep 

of Se sie et 
reached her fifth or even may 
reac eclined to aak, after all, should age, either in man 


trast the girl or 
ssty dipped Cieepl into the knowledge of 
seamy sido of life, i correct 
to sneer at enthusiasm, with the man and woman 
of forty-five have pieqenred their vitality, and 


neration who are 


are as young as those 
It is the girl of twenty who should called “ old,” 
for she ost the real that of mind and 
: may 


dried Balt 6 Lenaue, § eossenger, ogee, Tb on: 0e 
a ™: 


535 
sy 
Baked Sago Pudding. sstctels “st ongh, vind of 
ter, ty of 


t 
currants, grated nutmeg. k lemon 
rind into a stewpan the fre until the milk is 
rene gon mix —_ it _ =o and sugar and 
immer for min i 
little, and stir into it the a ae 


and currants. Pour the p in a pie-dish, grate a 
little nutmeg over, and bake uaeters 
hour or one hour. pot ran 


Rice Pudding with Currants. {70 deh for 


rice, 4 Ib. currants. Wash the rice, tie it in a cloth, 


Boil rather 
lenge a oe oe ————— 
rr oth tes Goreme sil anne 


| 


a covered jar for use. 
These two recipes have been sent 


For Chilblaine. 
kind corresponden 
says they are eoniienk: Ay For Unbroken Ohilbiaine” 


One ounce of ne, one ounce of sulphurous acid 
(not sulphuric ), and two of rosewater. Miz 
bly, and night and morning. 
2) For Broken four . 
hms ; citrine oin' one drachm ; balsam of 


ten drops. Spread this 
apply right and morning. (Thenks fo CuEMie?.) 


never lost that sense of wonder and ant 
is ao associated with little children. — 

And it is only when # woman loses her mental 
pera and her spiritual susceptibilities that she is 


UITIES IN OUR HOUSES. 


the | really o! 


nt serial, “In the Grip of Crime,” now appearing in SMITH’S WEEKLY. 


~“ 


ES oe Pe, 
eis i Me 
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£5,000 COMPETITION. 
Oxr of the first things to do after you have recorded 
your voge is to seck relief from the excitement of 


peities by entering for our big Book Scheme, You 
will find full particulars of it on the third page of 
this number. We are offering you filty-cight hand. 
books, cach one dealing thoroughly with some useful 
subject. For a shilling and twopence yen can get a 
bat fall of useful advice on ctiynette yor, if you are 
a woman, you will find dozens of valuable hints ina 
book entided © Things a Weman Wants to Know, 

Vt is only necessary for you to run your exe over 
the list which appears on pase 519 to find one 
or two volumes which you wil want to obtain, “The 
process of sceuring one is simple, and may result in 
your winning a very large sun of money. First of 
all, you fill up a coupon, then you send at, together 
with payment, to these offices, and in return you set 
rene handbook. After the competition is closed the 
list of the winners will be published, and you may find 
your name amongst them as the happy owner of some 
mundreds, if not thousands, of pounds. ‘This is an 
aye of Jow-price books, and you will find that Pear- 
son's Handbooks give you better value for your 
money than any others published at the same price. 
Hundreds of readers have written to say how please?t 
they are with them. These books have already had 
an enormous sale, and if they were not what we 
declare them to be, this could never have have 41. 


‘The present scheme is an_ ingenious + f 
wivertising them. Instead of eta 
thousands of pounds on me. cae 2 te 

ve prefer to benefit ay ter fo. 8 ers 
hy offering £55: oe ane oy ayst those 
who buy i. oe. tbe we offered under 
the , oF viuon is £3,525. This 
: ooom o+ tai itis very difficult to know 


f uo with it if you had it. In order 
sa out of this difficulty, T have invited a 

. wer of well-known people to express their 
opinions. The first of these articles, by Mr. William 
Whiteley, the big London merchant, has already 
appeared, and the second you will find in this issue, 
Finally, let me impress upon you the importance 
of sending in at once. Tf you put off applying for 
your book you may he too late. Tt may so happen 
that you fall suddenty ill, and don’t get well again 
until after the closing date. Or you may mect with 
an accident. Tu fact, there are a hundred ways in 
which sumething may happen to prevent you sending 
in next week. Therefore, do it af once, To-pay, NOW, 


st me 


t 


Varestive’s Day is coming on, and I am going to , 


vive an pprontanyt to the budding ports. 
five pencil-cases will be given to the senders of the best 
verses supposed to be sent by a young man to a 
young iad for whom he has a regard. 


Twenty. | 


The verses | 


must be four lines only, written on po-st-cards only; ; 


they must be in rhyme (fancy blank verse on a 
valentine !), and there must not be more than one 


« as 
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PICTURE RIDDLE COMPETITION. 


Deserre the strenuous cHorts put forward to fulfil our 
promise to publish in this number the name and 
address of the winner in this competition, we find 
that at the moment of going to press the work cannot 
possibly be finished. We fins to publish the result 
in next Friday's issue. Meanwhile, we give below 
the solutions to the thirty-nine picture riddles. In 
cases Where a variation of the original solution was 
equally correct, we have allowed it. 

(1) Why cannot a thicf casily steal a watch >’—Because ho 
tauat tuke it off its guard. 

(ZT) Why wou dirty baby like flannel ?—Because it shrinks 
from washing, 

6) Why are feet like fairy tales? They are all legends. 

i) When can two men change their sex?—Two men ar2 
women ater ta. 

©) What w the dificrence between donkeys and postage 
st aad Une you lick with a atick, the other you stica with 

a lick. 

16) What is the diterence between a coud and a whipped 

chuds—One pours with mun, the other roars with pain. 

() Why is a mon who marrie6 twice lke the captain of 

Baits aeenuse he has a second mate. 

6 When coos a tat man weigh less than a small lamp ?— 

When hes a lanp lighter. 

() Wahich wetter would affect sempstresae?—The letter “8 
tithes Becdles necdlers, 

ste a eo dier’s uniform and a motor meet.—One is 

cunt OF curs, the othe. mutor cars. 

(11) Why is ate snoting ground iike an ejectment * 
it is LOL Ice (notice) to quit. 

(14) Cui satin cer ad cuanged over, (and) I drop from head 
to 1v0t.—A chin will thus become an inch. 

(13) ddow is a bind man marred by matrimony ?—He is 
marneda, but without aa ci.” 

(4) Why is a fly tall: r than most men ?—Beeause he stairs 
over six feet without shoes or stockings. 

(5) When is a wall like a fish? | When it is sealed. 

a) What sea reminds cone of a pudding /—Buattersea. 

7) Why is a sheet of postaye stamps like distant relatives? 

+ Tecause they ace but slight'y conaceted. 

(is) Why ought an omnibus to be vonsidered secure from 
ligntning:—eeswe it has a conductor. 

(19) Why arco cosardly soldiers Jike butter ?—Becauce when 
enposcu to fire they sun, 

_ (20) When does trozen water describe a stick ?—When_ it 

as dation tee (liquorice). 

(21) Slow was beer made in the ark ?--The kangaroo came 

‘nowith hops and the bruin (brewing) followed. 

(24) When dteury ate a (Henrietta) street, what did ko 
swailow ?—Somo Vearson Buildings and some offices. 

(23) Exp'ain the combination INX INX IN, -Ink sinks in. 

(24) How can t-r-i-a-n-g-"e be changed to a coil ?—Waen 
its Jetuers speil a-r-i-n-g-le-t. 

(25) When is a wig like a blind man?—When it has be-n 
curled (cur led). 

(26) When dees a donkey nearly drink himsclf?—When a 
neddy drinks an eddy. 

2) Why is a wicked schoolmaster like his own eyes? - 

Peeause he often has pupils wider ©. ash. 

(28) When is Jack Ike a gooseberry >—When he has Leen 
mace a fool of. 
(29) If a church be on fire, why can't tho organ escape? 

Lecawe tho cugine cinnot play on it. 

(30) In what tongue did Balaam’s ase speak ?—Probabiy in 

Bebiaic. 

(31) What catables beside fish are in the sea?—There ie 
tea in the water, and rolls and chops in abundance. 

2: Why is x moth flying round a lighted cand’o like a 
gate 2—If it kecys on it einges its wings (its hinges it swore). 

13) Why is a barrister like a lady shopping ?—Because 
he hopes to secure birgains. 

(34) Why ere good 
need (knead) them 


” 


Becaus: 


husbands like dough?—Lecawe women | 
| iseued under eection 33 of the Oc 


t 
: child, half of the remaining seven and half 


WEFE ENDING 
Jan. 25, 1900. 


SOLUTIONS TO “NUTS TO CRACK." 
(See page 52.) 


FIND THE AVERAGE. 


Tite average number of copies printed in an hour is 12,000, not 
12,500, as some may think by taking the averaze between Ifan | 
15. If 600,000 copies are printed in all, the first 300,000 tai 
thirty honrs ani the rest take twenty hours to print, so that ir 
tikes fifty hours to complete the edition at an average ot 
12,00 per hour, 7 

FIRESiDE FUN. 
To solve this puzzle slip the first coin or counter from A to D, 
then the others in turn from 
a td F to A, from C to F, from 
\ H to U, from E to I, from 
the last on G. It can only he 
—_—_— ¢ ~~ done by a sequence of this sort, 
/ in which each starting point ia 
the finish of the next move, 
d a, EXTRACTS OF VIOLET. 
| Sorvers will like to pnzz}o ont 
é letters of violet for themselves, 
, Nore isa start for them: Olire, 
tol, Love, vote, live, tefo. There are about forty. 
CUT TO PIECES! 
Cot off my head, I_am a nobleman, 
Cut off my tail, and stew me ina pan, 
Cut off my head and tail, and [ can hear— 
Is solved by Pearl, 
THE FACETIOUS TRAMP. 

Tue tramp had good reason for saying that thorgh he had «'s 
childron he never saw one of them, for the youngest was born 
after he started on his wandorings ! 

Here. ig the re-setting of the broken 
aquire, 

SWEETS FOR THE SWEET! 

Jicge Spooner had fifteen apples at 
first. We gave half of these and half an 
plete, eight apples—to the first 


B to E, from G to B, and place 
the many words formed by tia 
Cut me asunder, roasted ducks are near. 
THE SQUARE RESET. 


ai apple—i.e., four apples—to the second, / 
and half of the final three and half an 

upple—i.e., two app!es—to the third. This left him with ona 
apple in his pocket for his lady love. 


NEARLY £10,000 ALREADY PAID, 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


8100 RAILWAY ‘INSURANCE, 


£100 CYCLING 


489 Claims already paid, including two of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Tnsurince holds good for any number of claims to 
the extent of £1,00Q0—not for one only. B1,000 apeciaily 
guaranteed by Tne Ockanx ACCIDENT AND GVARAN7: 8 
Corporation LimiteD, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, F.C., 
to whom notice of claims, under the following conditiens, mst be 
sent within seven days to the above address. Insurance ticket, 
applicable to passenger trains in Great Britain and Ireland, 
i ean Accident and Guarantce 


(35) What trie bears the most fruit for the market ?--The | Company, Limited, Act, 1890, 


aslet res, 
(36; Why are knapsacks like handculfs?—They are both maze 
for tourists (two wrists). 


(37) When docs a cow become landed property ?--When 


shes turned into a field. 
(38) If a one-legged sailor becomes a tradiaman, why must 
he be a retailer ¥--Hecause he cannot be a wholesaler (who.e 


! gal or 


verse for each attempt, though you may make as | 
many attempts as you like, provided you put each | 


on a separate post-card. Post to arrive here not 
later than January 29th. Mark post-cards “ Valen- 
tine.” I'm going to show the fighting Editor some 
of the worst attempts, as he’s getting a little tame 
and needs rousing. 

G. K. is a Rochdale man. He has a sad story to tell 
of a misunderstanding between himself and his best 
girl. This is what he says: “I was out in the fields 
the other day with my intended. She insisted upon 
going a certain way, ard, as a man has always to give 
in to a woman, I agreed. When we were half across 
the field a bull appeared and gave chase. Now, my 
intended had always told me that she could run 
faster than I could, although we had never tested it. 
So 1 thought this was a good opportunity of secing 
if she told the truth or not. Just because I got to 
the stile about twenty yards in front of her, with 
the bull a close third, she called me a coward and 
broke our friendship. Don't you think I was justi- 
fied in leaving her under the circumstances? She 
was bigger than J, and the bull could not throw her 

ps far as he could have thrown me.” -- ——-In 
other words, G. K., when you were face to face with 
danger, you bolted instead of helping your girl out 
of a ditliculty, and you try to justify your cowardice 
by a childish excuse. I think the girl was quite 
right to give you up. A man who will forsake his 
sweethcart when chivvied by a bull is the kind of 
man who would forsake his wife in time of need. As 
for your sccond excuse, that the bull could not throw 
her as far as it could throw you, that is mere assump- 
tion on your part. Only the bull could decide that. 
‘Anyway, you might have had the courtesy to give 
h.m the opportunity of trying it on you first. 


Note. —A pencil-case will bo awarde‘ to each reader whose letter ls dealt with on this page, 


). 
(30) What fruit suggests a statue ?--Fig (eff-i-gy’. 


Ax Onn Reaver is a soldier, in love with two girls, 
and dues not know which tu choose. He ought tv 
consult his commanding officer, who would be abie 
to give him far better advice than 1 can. 

A. G, objects to the habit some people have, when 
buying pipes, of testing them in their mouths; 
sonictimes @ dozen may be thus tried before one ts 
selected, —_———--—I_ think your objection very 
reasonable, A. G. Tubacconists might prevent much 
of this by exhibiting a little cardboard notice, point- 
ing out objections tu the habit. 

J. EK. received change over a post-office counter and 
found ho had been given 2s. too much. Shall he 
return the moncy to the assistant openly before 
others, or shall he inclose it in an envelone and 
return it privately? In the first case he might get the 
assistant sharply reprimanded for carelessness. 
——- ‘You should return it openly. Superiors 

do not usually reprimand their subordinates for the 
mere purpose of being cruel to them, and even if your 
immediate public return of the money results in the 
post-office clerk getting a “ rap over the knuckles,” it 
might prevent the nistake being repeated with some- 
one less honest than yoursclf. 

Want to draw my readers’ attention to the best six- 
ennyworth of music that it is possible to procure. 
tis is Pearson’s Danco Album, which contains 

waltzes, lancers, quadrilles, barn danco, veleta, and 

Sir Roger de Coverley. The quantity is enormous 

and the quality is of the best. Pearson's Dance 

Album costs sixpence net, at all musicsellers’ ana 

arrarenaors, Z or post hig for seven stamps from 
. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., 17 Henriet: 

London, W.C. / a) ie 


will be paid by the above Corporation to the Irral 

representative of any person killed by an aceivie:t 
a | ,000 to the train in which tho deceased was an ordinary 

ticket-bearing nger (inciuding holders of 
season and excursion ticketa. and post-office officials in any of t's 
railway sorting vans. and railway servants travelling with puss or 
railway servants’ ticket in an ordinary carriage), and who. at t!4 
lime af such accident, had in his, or her, possession, the Insuransa 
Coupon_on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or ie-, 
ususl signature. written in ink or pencil, on the apace provided rt 
the foot. This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abude. 6 
long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall he paid to the eral 
representatives of such person injured, should death reenlt fren 
such ace‘dent within three calendar months thereafter, aud tat 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence 

In the event of a person having the current wuinbsr of 

¢ J 00 Pearson's Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being 
‘ killed by @ railway accident in the United Kingdom, 
aithough not by an accident to any trainin whic he or 
she may be travelling as @ passenger, the nextof-kin ¢f tha 
dice will receive the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
whethor the coupon be signed or not, provided notice in every case 
be given to Ths Oceax Accipent ana GuiRantes Corroration Listen, 


30 to 44 Moorgate Strect. London, E.C., within seven days from the 
occurrence of the accident. 
One Hundred 


ier, 
whic 
and that death occurred 
hereafter, and that notice was given of 
tion at above addresa within three 
paper may be left at his, or her, 
coupon is signed. 
pate @ twelve-months’ subserintion 
im advances to 


eines ay. uring tbe ported eoversa by their 


et. 
of issue only. and 


the conditions 
1 ee aan Publication append 
urchase s Pu is admitted to be the payment 

of a Premium under Sect. 33 of 5 
seen at Theories of this Journal, at hPa bo def can be 
perso | igen = one Coupon Ticket of this paper ia 
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Guaranteed 5 Years 
BEAUTIFUL 
COLOURED | 


J Miniatures. ¢ 


LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS. nog MOUNTED IN THE 


FORM: O 
Pendante, Brocshes, F Piae, or “4 /6 
Bangle Cha 
likeness 
sangria ee 


yed. Most photographs, however | paperanian ala 
a dim impression of the These miniatures . 
ing lh ef those we ta 6 awe, pd We prefer to sell through the shopkeeper, Gel ie cose: duckie scales 
yee eis | ee 
Any return o 
I be ple Robt. H. INGERSOLL& Bro. 288, Audrey House, Ely Place, London, E.C. 


Send Postal: rder BETTER THAN COD: LIVER OIL. 
1/6 for each sete shire Croam (clotted) ; absolutely 


; : pure ; rvatives 3_the most 
case afta ee iniature, and Bey 2b. ref Le ea eat 


B/4) 2d., 4/4, free; supplied constantly to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, Sefton, 
5 ford, Li ete., b 
2d. in cash for Duntenaid, aad, te. cies ES: 


ing J. G. GRAVES 
Coteur of Male, dark or WEE nnn rnsnnann ene Miniat' es can 


ed ‘ia + 6 9 sewine 
OOeAMERIDM, pale OF MOTE a... ner nnen paiicbenis R Rolled G Gold Mounts at Bese - Vi BR. — MAOQHINE. 
" 2s. 10d. each, and ad. = = 
extra postage. = 


Tey _Devble zhreod, tacks We, Bolla ‘Walnes Woodwork, 
_ Micke) plated parts, ete 
WARRANTED Von FIVE YEARS. 
Band Machine (without cover) 
Or nie deposit and 1/3 per week. £2_5s._04. 
Band Machine (with cover) 
Or 2/6 deposit and 1/6 per week. 


Or 5/- it 
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| a damp, raw day, you feel to want 
something to restore your cheerful- 
ness. and invigorate your system. Maybe 
you don’t quite know just what. Doctors 

oved the worth and wholesomeness of this 
ere they recommended it. You may 

have full confidence in | 


